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YES!! 
We'll Be Ready for the 
1943 Fall Run 





Our entire organizations are prepared to furnish their usual splendid services 
—Certified Weights - Honest Feeds - Careful Handling - Wide Outlet 


and National Distribution. 





Our Market Sales Agencies are anxious to place your stock at its most advan- 


tageous position to secure its highest worth. 





Only at CENTRAL MARKETS can dependable handling be absolutely assured 
this fall. 
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SUFFOLKS AND 
HAMPSHIRES 











YELDHAM TEMPLAR 









WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Junction City, Oregon 








Yeldham Templar is now heading our flock of 
registered Suffolks, following U. of I. No. 282s- 
ASSS 3133, the three-year-old ram for which we 
paid $1,000.00 in 1941 Sale. 


Our 1943 studs and registered pens are with 


one or two exceptions sired by U. of I. No. 282- 
3133. 


We are importing two other outstanding rams 
from the top flocks in England this year. 


Several of the best Hampshire rams to be had 
in the United States have been added to our flock 
of registered Hampshires. The most recent pur- 
chase is Renks’ Beau Jack, from Wm. F. Renk & 
Sons, of Sun Prairie, Wis. 











Waldo Hills Stockh Farm 
SUFFOLKS 


My consignment to the National includes: 
4. SINGLE STUD RAMS 
2 PENS, 5 EACH, REGISTERED YEARLING RAMS 
5 YEARLING EWES 
5 EWE LAMBS 


They have quality and size. 


My Rams and Ewes have sold consistently among the tops for the last 
eight years. 


Come to the National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City, August 24th and 25th, and make your 
selection. 


FLOYD T. FOX Silverton, Oregon 








August, 1943 
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The Wool Situation 


most significant development in wool affairs is the 
announcement that manufacturers who were working 
on government orders for woolen goods to be delivered 
this fall would be permitted to postpone deliveries until 
next year. 
It appears to have been officially requested that only 
50 per cent of scheduled deliveries of serge, shirting flan- 
nel, blankets, overcoatings and linings be made from Sep- 
tember to December. The balance of deliveries may be 
made in the first four months of 1944. 


Lower Army Orders 


The War Production Board indicated that the purpose 
of this action is to permit the mills to devote machinery 
more largely to the production of civilian fabrics. The 
announcement has quite generally been interpreted as sup- 
porting recent assertions that the heavy orders for woolen 
clothing for the Army and Navy have put those forces in 
a comfortable position as to supplies for the number of 
men in service and in training and for additional men 
likely to be inducted. 

Estimates of requirements for the Army have un- 
doubtedly needed revision because such a large proportion 
of the overseas forces are fighting in tropical areas where 
uniforms are chiefly of cotton, and “shorts” at that. 
Blanket requirements are also much lower in those branch- 
es of the service. It has always been recognized that it 
could not be expected that military orders for woolen 
materials would continue to be so heavy as in 1941 and 
1942. 

A part of the 1943 orders covered lend-lease goods. 
Reports vary as to continuation of this business, though 
here also such orders must, at some time, decline or 
disappear. 

Army officials have stated that in the future new 
contracts will call for 100 per cent of domestic wool 
and there is a prospect that the Navy will specify a 
larger proportion of domestic wool than it has usually 
called for. 


Strong Civilian Demand 


Wool growers can find assurance in the strong demand 
from the civilian trade of an outlet to offset reductions 
in the use of wool for military purposes. Civilian business 
was subject to drastic restrictions in the amount of new 
wool allotted to it. W.P.B. rules compelled the use of 
adulterants and substitutes, but all through the public 
showed a strong preference for all-wool and new-wool 
materials. The labeling act has rendered a real service 
to consumer buyers and to makers of quality clothing, 
and will continue to furnish that service. 

The W.P.B. should now go farther and remove all 
restrictions upon the use of wool for civilian goods. 

The condition of business in women’s wear was re- 


cently stated by F. E. Ackerman of our American Wool 
Council: 


August, 1943 


Consumer purchases of garments, particularly in the women’s 
wear field, continue at an unprecedented rate. I have just talked 
to some retail merchants who tell me that they have never experi- 
enced anything like it, either from the standpoint of volume or 
character of customers. The buying is being done by new money. 
Merchants in medium-sized towns who once knew all of their custo- 
mers, by sight at least, say they don’t know any of them now. 
Price seems to be no object, and women of the working class or the 
wives of workers, are buying Mangone, Carnegie or Carmel suits 
and coats. If you don’t know these names, they mean the highest 
priced women’s wear in the country. 


This large civilian purchasing should continue at least 
as long as plants are producing planes, ships and other war 
equipment and causing general labor shortages and high 
wages. It should bridge the gap between wartime and the 
after-war normal in domestic industry, and there are many 
people who are confident that post-war readjustment will 
never produce such a low level as was brought about by 
the delayed deflation that came in the early thirties. 

Unfortunately, there is something of a catch for the 
grower in this civilian demand. It is in the large volume 
of imported wool, particularly fine wool, that is now going 
into civilian goods. This is a result of O.P.A. ceiling 
prices for foreign wools that are from 10 to 15 cents per 
pound lower (clean basis) on imported stocks than on 
the domestic grades. There never was any sound reason 
for two scales of wool ceiling prices, and unless the O.P.A. 
is checked out immediately after the war stops, or before, 
or the British authorities advance issue prices to what 
the market will stand, the mills are likely to continue to 
use foreign wools and leave domestic supplies on the 
shelf until values become fairly equalized. 

O.P.A. officials have not been at all amenable to 
suggestions made by wool grower representatives. Unless 
they change their attitude in the near future, this read- 
justment of price relationships between foreign and do- 
mestic wool may need to await the course of affairs 
when O.P.A. is dismantled. 


The Stockpile 

As it comes to be realized that there must be a post- 
war adjustment in economics and business, and possibly 
sooner than, until recently, was expected, the, problen 
of the wool stockpile confronts our industry. Inquiry of 
the heads of government agencies now in charge of such 
reserves as to plans for their handling after the war, both 
written and verbal, has been futile. Perhaps there are 
no plans. There is some silver showing through the cloud, 
however, in the thought that Congress, after it recon- 
venes, may decide to consider the matter and provide by 
law for the disposal of these large reserve supplies of 
defense and war materials in a way that will cause the 
least injury possible to domestic industry. 


The War Meat Board 


War Meat Board was created in May by joint action 

of the O.P.A., the War Food Administration (then 
headed by Chester Davis) and the War Department. 

It was agreed by these three agencies that this Board, 

operating from Chicago, would have full control of prices, 

rationing, and government purchasing. The Board’s posi- 
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tion was seriously compromised when Washington issued 
the order for rollback of wholesale meat prices with sub- 
sidies to packers, and announced that livestock ceiling 
prices on hogs would be put into effect, though the 
effective date has not been set. 

The Board is doing a good work, in a necessarily 
minor way, on some angles of the meat problem. It could 
handle the whole meat problem if permitted to do so. 
With members representing the associated government 
agencies, others from the packing and retail interests, a 
practical and efficient administration could be given. Com- 
plete satisfaction could not be expected for every one, but 
the Board having to do with meat alone and being able 
to act quickly, is still the best hope for practical handling 


of meat, if allowed to operate as the three agencies men- 
tioned above had agreed. 


Live Hog Ceilings 


NNOUNCEMENT was made by the O.P.A. in July, that 

ceiling prices would be placed on live hogs at $14.75 
for hogs weighing from 220 to 270 pounds. Differentials 
from this price for various markets were given, ranging 
from an additional dollar at West Coast markets to 40 
cents less at points in Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 

The date at which these price limits are to become 
effective has not been given out. Neither has the O.P.A. 
said whether it will require that hogs be graded before 
sale, though it is well known that official grading before 
sale was a part of the original plan of the proponents of 
the live ceiling order. If it shall be provided only that no 
hogs weighing between 220 and 270 pounds shall be sold 
above $14.75, Chicago basis, the interference with market 
operations may not be so serious as was feared. 

Nothing has been said officially about cattle or lamb 
ceilings, though it is believed that the O.P.A. has a cattle 





ceiling plan in preparation. Administration of cattle » 


lamb ceilings would be much more complicated than with 
hogs. 


C.C. C. Wool Appraisals 


asap the first storm over claimed under ap. 
praisals of C.C.C. wools, it was agreed that handler,’ 
representatives should work with the official appraisers 
and discuss with them the shrinkage and clean value of 
each clip under consideration. While not officially ad. 
mitted, it is now apparent that in some of the earlie 
part of the work, some appraisers more than leaned over 
backwards toward the C.C.C. in fixing shrinkages and 
clean values. Especially in classifying clips as to length it 
seems that appraisers were much stricter than wool buyers 
were in 1942 and in 1943 until April 25. 


Later reports of appraisals show a good many valu. 
ations higher than were paid before April 25, especially 
in areas of lighter shrinkage. This again shows, as was 
pointed out earlier, that the C.C.C. plan could be expected 
to please owners of lighter or better clips and to disap- 
point others who, in the past, may have benefited from, 
the disposition of the wool trade to buy top clips some- 
what below actual value and so make it possible to be 
more liberal on poorer clips, and preserve good feeling, 


At that it is apparent that some of the appraisals, 
especially those made early have done injustice to some 
growers. 


The whole C.C.C. plan, along with the existing and 
prospective wool market situation, will be the subject of 
discussion at an open meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association starting at 10:39 


A.M. on Monday, August 23, at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 








Urges Suspension of 


SHEEPMEN'S 


‘1 ° Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton: Augu 
Stockpile Wool Buying eg i Seaciiaone Aeaiel 


also said, had impelled domestic wool 
producers to ask the government to 
purchase their entire clip against the 
possibility that sometime the British 


CALENDAR 





ENATOR O’MAHONEY, chairman 
of the Special Senate Committee 
on Wool Marketing, meeting recently 
with the officials of the agencies con- 
cerned, has urged the suspension of 
purchases of Australian wool for the 
stockpile in this country. He said, ac- 
cording to the Commercial Bulletin of 
July 24, that the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration has not been buying foreign 
wool for government account for 
about a year, but that the British Gov- 
ernment is still purchasing. 
“Progress of the war in the South 
Pacific,” the Senator said, “is such as 
to eliminate the danger of a Japanese 
invasion of Australia and there is now 
no further need for storing British 
stocks in this country.” The presence 
of the British stocks in this country, he 
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National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: August 24-25 

Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview: 
September 15 

Wyoming Wool Growers’ Meeting, 
Casper: September 20-21 

Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper: Sep- 
tember 20-23 

Beaverhead Ram Show and Sale, Dil- 
lon, Montana: September 27 

Eastern Montana Ram Sale, Miles 
City, Montana: September 29 

Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello: 
October 2 

Northern Colorado Ram Sale, Craig: 
October 8 

Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah: November 7-10 

Chicago Market Fat Stock and Car- 
lot Competition: November. 29- 
December 2 

National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver: January 15-22 








stocks would be dumped on the Amer- 
ican market. 


The Senator also announced that 
there had been no indication of any 
changes being made in the wool price 
ceiling, but that he proposed to re 
view the situation again next month. 


While in Salt Lake City recently at- 
tending hearings in connection with 
the development of the shale oil in 
dustry, Senator O’Mahoney talked 
with Secretary Marshall on wool mat- 
ters and gave assurance of continued 
efforts on the part of his committee 
to protect the wool industry. Follow- 
ing his stay in Salt Lake, the Senator 
went on to Jackson, Wyoming, to take 
part in the joint House and Senate 
Committee hearings there on August 
16 on the establishment of the Jack 
son Hole Monument. 


The National Wool Grower 
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OPEN MEETING OF NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


All association members and officials are invited to attend an 
open meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association, called by President Winder for 10:30 A.M., 
Monday, August 23, 1943, in the Jade Room of the Hotel Utah, 


The purpose of the meeting is to allow a full discussion of the 
operation of the C.C.C. wool plan and the marketing of lambs as 


affected by various government regulations. 











Operating Details of 
Wool Program Clarified 


OME operating details of the wool 

purchase program have been clari- 
fied through the issuance of supple- 
mental instructions to approved han- 
dlers by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in July. 

The instructions state definitely 
that handlers are not permitted to sell 
any wools purchased for the C.C.C. to 
themselves, their subsidiaries, or to 
other dealers, or to dispose of such 
wools “to any person or firm in a man- 
ner that will result in any reward, fi- 
nancial benefit, profit or payment to 
the firm or any officers or employees 
of the handler,” other than the regu- 
lar fees allowed under the agreement 
now in effect between the handlers and 
the C.C.C. This restriction does not 
apply to sales of wools classed as off 
wools, including fine and medium 
burry and seedy, nor to sales made at 
the direction of.the C.C.C. or the 
Chief Wool Appraiser. Also, sales of 
any wools bought for the C.C.C. may 
be made direct to manufacturers by 
handlers acting as commission brokers 
on a commission of one per cent which 
is to be paid by the mill. In such 
sales the wools are billed direct to 
the manufacturer. 

The 15-day period allowed handlers 
between appraisal or reappraisal and 
the rendering of sales returns to the 
growers has been extended to 30 days, 
but no unnecessary delay in making 
payment is authorized and the C.C.C. 
has reserved the right to revoke th‘s 
extension at any time. 


August, 1943 


While either the approved handler 
or the appraisal committee may de- 
termine whether or not a lot of wool 
needs grading, it lies solely with the 
appraisal committee to say whether 
or not the wool has been graded prop- 
erly, and the responsibility for hav- 
ing the grading done properly is the 
handler’s. When the appraisal com- 
mittee asks for a regrading, the ex- 
pense is to be borne by the handler. 
It is also explained that the mere 
elimination of off wools, or country 
grading, does not entitle the handler 
to deduct the fee for grading. If the 
appraisal committee decides that a 
country graded lot is in salable condi- 
tion without being actually graded, it 
will be handled as original bag wool 
and no grading fee will be paid the 
handler. 


The weights to be used in the ap- 
praisal and purchase of wools have 
also been definitely prescribed. On 
original bag wools, including Terri- 
tory, Texas, California, etc., and coun- 
try graded fleece wool, the net weights 
at which wools are received at the 
handlers’ warehouse must be used, or 
if the appraisal is made in a manu- 
facturer’s warehouse, the net receiving 
weights at that warehouse. For the 
appraisal and purchase of graded wool, 
the recently issued instructions require 
the use of either the grading weight 
into the piles or weight of graded piles 
bagged, whichever suits the primary 
handler’s normal method of account- 
ing, but such weight must be the net 
weight shown on the warehouse re- 
ceipts for which the warehouse is re- 
sponsible. 

The instructions also cover the hand- 
ling of wet wool. When such wool 


is received at points where it is prac- 
tical to return it to the grower for 
drying, handlers may refuse to re- 
ceive it. Where such procedure is not 
possible, it is to be tagged as being 
wet when received and must be dried 
properly before an appraisal commit- 
tee may appraise it. In such event, 
both the wet weight and the dry 
weight, with normal moisture content, 
will be set up on the account sales, 
and settlement will be made on the 
basis of the dry weight, with normal 
moisture content, the handler being 
permitted to deduct labor charges in- 
curred in the conditioning of the wet 
wool. Also where it is necessary to 
prevent damage to the wool, the han- 
dler may have it scoured immediately, 
and settlement will be made on the 
basis of the scoured wool. 





Executive Committee 
Meeting of American Wool 
Council, Ine. 


President Rich has called a 
meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Wool 
Council, Inc., for 2 P.M., Sun- 
day, August 22, at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, to con- 
‘sider the work of the Council in 
promoting the use of wool. 








RED CROSS RAMS 


Sheepmen are being offered an op- 
portunity to contribute to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Fund and at the same 
time get a good ram at the National 
Ram Sale this year. For six consignors 
are contributing one ram each to be 
sold for that institution: Michael Bar- 
clay, Blackfoot, Idaho; the Ephraim 
Progressive Rambouillet Breeders whose 
members are: George L. Beal, George 
A. Jorgensen, Adin Nielson, S. E. Chris- 
tensen and F. R. Christensen, all of 
Ephraim, Utah; Niels Mortensen and 
Sons and Hume Sparks, also of Ephraim, 
Utah; Dell Singleton of American Fork, 
as and Cyrus Young, St. Anthony, 

aho. 


The six rams (three Rambouillets, one 
Hampshire, one Suffolk, and one Cor- 
riedale) will be sold once to the highest 
bidder and the full proceeds remitted 
to the American Red Cross. 

















Idaho Ram Sale 


A TOTAL of 852 Suffolk, Hamp- 
shires, and Suffolk-Hampshire 
rams were sold at Idaho’s 22nd an- 
nual ram sale held in Filer, August 4, 
at an average of $61.50 as compared 
with $71.68 on 819 of the same breeds 
in the 1942 sale. 


The Suffolk breed again received the 
top honors and the highest averages. 
The top of the 1943 sale was a Suf- 
folk yearling stud ram consigned by 
Willard MacMaster, Hansen, Idaho, 
and purchased by H. L. Lowe, Aber- 
deen, Idaho, for $650. The second high 
ram, consigned by Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon, went to An- 
drew Little, Emmett, Idaho, at $400. 


B. B. Burroughs of Homedale, Idaho, 
captured first and second places in the 
pens of Suffolk yearlings. Mrs. A. 
Salove, Nampa, Idaho, purchased the 
top pen of five at $200 per head, held 
to be an all-time high for pens of 
five Suffolks. Mitchell Quintana, Mars- 
ing, Idaho, purchased the top pen of 
10 at $120 each. 

In Suffolk ram lambs, the top pen 
of 10 offered by Laidlaw and Brockie, 
Muldoon, Idaho, went to Albert 
Smith Investment Company, Salt Lake 
City, at $70 each, and the same price 
was paid by M. E. Schaefer of Belle- 
vue, Idaho, for a pen of 5 consigned by 
E. R. Kelsey, Burley, Idaho. 

In the Hampshire division a Roker+ 
S. Blastock stud ram from Fil. 
brought the high of $200. This ram 
was purchased by Covey, Bagley, and 
Dayton of Cokeville, Wyoming. The 
top pen of 10, also consigned by Mr. 
Blastock, was purchased by W. D. 
Beers and Son, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for $60 apiece. That firm likewise 
bought the high-selling pen of 5 
Hampshire rams, consigned by Frank 
L. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho, at $62 
each. 

A pen of 8 Hampshire ram lambs 
entered by Mr. Blastock brought the 
highest figure in the Hampshire range 
section when they were sold to Royal 
M. Smith, Salt Lake City, for $75 per 
head. 

The Suffolk-Hampshires of H. L. 
Finch and Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, 
brought the highest price in that class. 
One pen of 10 yearlings was pur- 
chased by Clyde Bacon of Twin Falls 
for $75 each and one pen of 5 ram 
lambs, purchased by Bill Smith, Sho- 
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Prices at Idaho Ram Sale 
194 “1943 
Breed Number Ave. Price Number , a Price 
SUFFOLK: 
EE IES ER a aes ie see SES Es See 18 $229.72 17 $369,19 
Range Rams:: Yearlings  ................-......-.0s-+ 329 74.81 337 84.96 
MEU sip cri Cit Ccstepepcmcaniestarsciedes 135 47.27 110 60.00 
Tetal. Baltelke S000 ........:......-cccsis. cen 482 $ 72.88 484 $ 85.76 
HAMPSHIRES: 
| RSS RES Rete ein Seti tok Denes 3 $166.66 3 $152.50 
Penge Matis: YORTHNGS . «.....-..-s....cis.cc-..0s-.000 161 43.01 195 46,28 
SL eet ee eae 32 41.22 22 50.20 
Total Hampshires sold.............................- 196 $ 44.61 221 $ 47.90 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 
PO OIE a sacccek gs acid ex icsedansdecp nas mec eayeats 174 $ 48.98 114 $ 58.00 
SPE iis PIES TORRE ..secnvenicsoncassecrcewscacoeaccess 852 $ 61.50 819 $ 71.68 








shone, Idaho, also brought $75 per 
head. 

The table gives the averages in each 
breed with 1942 comparisons. 

Secretary M. C. Claar, although 
faced with labor and supply difficul- 
ties, conducted the 22nd Annual Ram 
Sale in his usual efficient manner. 
The sale was concluded in good time 
with Col. E. O. Walter wielding the 
hammer, and there were buyers for 
all of the rams. 





JOHN T. CAINE IN NEW 
POSITION 
The well-known and liked public re- 
lations man of the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards Company has accepted 
the managership of the National 
Western Livestock Show, and goes 
to his new post on September |. 











Texas Ram Sales 


T THE San Angelo, Texas, Ram 
Sale, 501 head of Rambouillet 
and Corriedale rams and ewes sold on 
July 28 at an avearge of $84.10 com- 
pared with an average of $47.32 on 
1340 sheep in the 1942 sale. 
Although the top figure of $1125 
received for a ram last year was not 
reached this, there were more rams 
sold at high prices. Particularly was 
this true in the Rambouillet section 
where 30 stud rams averaged $243.33 
per head and the entire offering of 382 
rams sold at an average of $92.60. In 
last year’s sale, 49 Rambouillet studs 
averaged $180.70 and the entire lot of 
603 rams of that breed brought $58.87 
a head. : 
This year three Rambouillet rams 
were sold at $500 and one at $475. 








Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 


consigned two of the tops which were f 


bought by Raymond Earwood of Cline 
and Neal Brothers of Rankin, and the 
third was an entry from the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Plea- 
sant, Utah, purchased by John Wil- 
liams of Eldorado. The $475 was paid 
by Dr. H. A. Wimberley of San Angelo 
for the champion ram of the show 
preceding the sale, a yearling consign- 
ed by Dempster Jones of Ozona. 

One of the highlights of the sale was 
the purchase by N. M. Scott of San 
Angelo of a pen of ten rams entered 
by the Madsen firm at $250 per head, 
thought to be a record in Rambouillet 
pens of that size. The top pen of five 
rams was also sold by the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm at $225 
each. 

The twelve Rambouillet stud ewes 
sold averaged $80.83, top bringing 
$140. 

In the Corriedale section 107 rams 
and ewes averaged $54.18. A yearling 
consigned by M. L. Girard, the cham- 
pion of the show, was purchased by 
Lew Rust’s Doak Ranch, Del Rio, 
Texas, for $325, and the champion 
ewe brought $100. 

Colonel E. O. Walter was the auc 
tioneer. 

* * ad 

The Texas Delaine Breeders Associ 
ation held its second annual auction 
at Junction, Texas, July 30. 

A total of 106 rams averaged $71. 
The 36 stud rams averaged $130.40. 
The top ram was consigned by Fred 
Whittenburg of Lometa and sold to 
Frank Jones of Marfa, Texas, for $450. 
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Mh MOWER, BA. 1 CHIEF, RETIRES — MILLEN APPOINT 


retirement of Dr. John K. 
ie on July 31, after 46 years 
of federal service, all of it in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, of which he 
had been Chief since 1917, has been 
announced by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Widely known in the United 
States and abroad as an administrator, 





Dr. John R. Mohler, retiring head of Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


veterinarian, and pathologist, Dr. 
Mohler, who is 68, has devoted most 
of his life to the upbuilding and pro- 
tection of the nation’s livestock in- 
dustry. Many of the activities that he 
has sponsored, such as federal meat 
inspection and the suppression of bo- 
vine tuberculosis, have been highly 
beneficial to the public generally. 

In accepting Dr. Mohler’s request 
for retirement, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard paid tribute 
to his varied accomplishments, adding 
that rarely does a department official 
contribute so much to the national 
welfare over so long a period. “Dr. 
Mohler,” he said, “brought distinction 
to the Department of Agriculture as 
well as raising the Bureau of Animal 
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Industry to a position of world pre- 
eminence in its field.” 

Dr. Mohler will be succeeded by Dr. 
Arthur W. Miller, who has been as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau since 1928. 
Dr. Miller, who was born in 1876 at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, spent 
the early years of his life on a ranch 
near Junction City, Kansas. After 
graduation from high school and a 
short time spent in raising livestock, 
he entered the Kansas City Veterinary 
College. He graduated in 1901 and 
entered the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry where he engaged in meat 
inspection and livestock disease eradi- 
cation work. In 1917 he came to 
Washington, where he has been suc- 
cessively chief of three different divi- 
sions of the Bureau. 

Dr. Mohler was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, May 9, 1875. He 
entered the Bureau’s service in 1897 
as a veterinary inspector assigned first 
to field work in the control of animal 
diseases. Later, he engaged in feder- 
al meat inspection and subsequently 
entered the Bureau’s Pathological Di- 
vision, a research unit, of which he 
became chief in 1901. While serving 
in that capacity, he once inspected an 
importation of apparently healthy 
Zebu cattle quarantined at New York 
City. By a biological test, he detected 
in those animals the foreign livestock 
scourge, surra. This discovery, fol- 
lowed by slaughter of the cattle, saved 
the livestock industry of the United 
States from infection by this devas- 
tating disease. 

In 1917, the year that Mohler be- 
came chief, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, in cooperation with state of- 
ficials, undertook ‘to eradicate bovine 
tuberculosis from: the entire country. 
This cooperative project involved the 
systematic testing of every herd of 
cattle in every state. In spite of many 
obstacles, the project went forward 
under his direction until the disease, 
formerly infecting up to about 25 per 
cent of the cattle in some areas, was 
reduced to less than half of 1 per 
cent. This residual infection is now be- 
ing suppressed by systematic retesting. 

The eradication of cattle-fever ticks 
in the South has also been practically 
completed under his supervision. Oth- 


er activities that have contributed to 
the health of domestic animals and the 
advancement of stock-raising have 
been the complete eradication of sev- 
eral outbreaks of the foreign malady, 
foot-and-mouth disease, the present 
campaign to eradicate brucellosis, the 
control of hog cholera, and official su- 








Dr. A. W. Miller, new B.A.L Chief. 


pervision of the commercial produc- 
tion of veterinary biological prod- 
ucts. 

Dr. Mohler has likewise sponsored 
the improvement of domestic animals - 
by research in genetics and the ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge to 
practical stock breeding. Through his 
encouragement the Department has 
obtained breeding stock from abroad 
with qualities that can be utilized in 
improving domestic breeds and types. 
He has sponsored, likewise, an effec- 
tive nationwide plan of poultry im- 
provement involving breeding and dis- 
ease-control features. A lover of hors- 
es, he directed the improvement of 
Morgan horses at a Department farm 
in Vermont. Many fine specimens, 
some of which have been used in Army 
horse-breeding, have resulted from 
this project. 

Dr. Mohler has a wide acquaintance 
in Congressional and other off*-ial cir- 
cles, and’ among representatives of 
livestock, dairy, and poultry organi- 
zations. 





He is the author or translator of 
many scientific publications, and is the 
past president of both the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and 
the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion. Among other honors was his 
election, in 1934, to the presidency of 
the Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress. 

[On several occasions, Dr. Mohler 
took vigorous action to prevent his 
superior officers from letting down 
the bars to importation of meat from 
countries in which foot-and-mouth 
disease is prevalent. 

Stockmen of the United States will 
never fully know of the many force- 
ful steps taken by Dr. Mohler to main- 
tain the high standards of health of 
American livestock. We can expect 
continuation of the same policies un- 
der the administration of Dr. Miller. 

—tThe Editor] 


Meat Production 
And Feed Supplies 


DERAL agencies were informed 

by resolution adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Meat Board (Chi- 
cago, June 18) of the livestock indus- 
try’s serious concern over reports of 
proposals, apparently having govern- 
ment approval, that call for a still 
greater reduction in civilian meat con- 
sumption, the cutting down of live- 
stock production by discouraging the 
use of feed grains for that purpose, 
and a greater direct human consump- 
tion of grains and cereals. 

The resolution (printed in full, June 
Wool Grower, page 18) asked the War 
Food Administration and the War 
Meat Board “to give the most careful 
consideration to all the facts in shap- 
ing the food program for the coming 
months and to avoid taking unwar- 
ranted action which might further in- 
jure the livestock industry—which is 
putting forth every effort to supply 
the meat so necessary for our armed 
forces, our civilian population, and 
our fighting allies—and seriously im- 
pair the war effort.” 

Official reaction to the Meat Board’s 
request is shown in excerpts from th 
replies received. : 

Chas. A. Burmeister of the Produc- 
tion Programs Branch of the Food 
Production Administration said (July 


1): 
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Rambouillet Rams from Nielson Brothers Sheep Company, Ephraim Utah, for the National 
Ram Sale, August 24 and 25; North Salt Lake, Utah. 





As you perhaps are aware, the Department 
during the past two years has given every 
encouragement towards increasing livestock 
production, since it was realized even before 
we entered the war that we would need all 
the meat that our facilities could produce. 
In general, our policies and views have not 
been changed, but we are now faced with 
conditions which apparently will necessitate 
some real adjustments. Although our feed 
production in 1942 was the largest of record, 
the demand for this feed during the last six 
months has also been of record proportions. 
Cattle numbers are now the largest in his- 
tory and hog production this year will far 
exceed that of any other year. The “Pig 
Crop Report” released last week shows that 
we will have approximately 127 million pigs 
this year as compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of 73 million and 105 last year. Poultry 
and dairy production have also been greatly 
expanded. All this means a need for much 
greater feed supplies and presents problems 
of allocating feed in such a way as to give 
us the maximum production of food for our 
armed forces and our civilian population. 
Plans for the most efficient use of feed may 
necessitate feeding hogs to lighter weights 
and feeding cattle for shorter periods. It may 
also necessitate slaughter of a larger propor- 
tion of our cattle as grass finished beef 
rather than as grain fed animals. 


In working out plans for making the most 
effective use of our feed supplies we feel 
sure that those who have had practical ex- 
perience in producing livestock can offer 
some very helpful suggestions. We would 
be grateful for any suggestions that you and 
the other members of your organization 
would offer. 


J. B. Hutson, associate administra- 
tor of the War Food Administration, 
wrote on July 12: 

Any reports that indicate a movement is 
under way, sponsored by the government, to 
discourage the use of feed grains in the pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock products 
are absolutely incorrect. On the contrary, 


we are bending every effort to increase the 
supply of grains available for livestock feed. 
ing, not only those domestically produced but 
those imported. We realize the importance 
of livestock products in the war effort and 
propose to do everything possible to encour. 
age the largest possible production of milk, 
meat and eggs permitted by our feed sup. 
plies. 

The facts of the matter are, however, that 
livestock production is outrunning feed pro- 
duction. If we cannot increase feed supplies 
sufficiently to maintain indefinitely the cur- 
rent level of livestock production, then, of 
course, there is no alternative other than to 
adjust livestock production to the feed sup- 
plies that we are able to produce and import. 

With the demand for food increasing con- 
stantly, it would be extremely unwise to take 
any step that would discourage the maximum 
possible production of food by the farmers of 
this country. We intend to take no such 
step; in fact, all our efforts will be directed 
toward encouraging the maximum possible 
output of food. 


The July 5th reply of H. E. Reed, 
chief of the Livestock and Meats 
Branch of the Food Distribution Ad 
ministration, and chairman of the War 
Meat Board, was: 

We have seen some reference in the press 
to the effect that the government plans to 
place emphasis upon the direct consumption 
of cereals as compared with further increases 
in grain production for livestock feeding. 


Discussions of this kind crop up from time to 
time but we have no direct knowledge that 
such a decision has been reached. Consider- 
ing that we are a meat-eating people and 
that there is an unprecedented demand for 
meat, we think that livestock production 
will continue at as high a level as is con 
sistent with our feed supplies throughout 
the war period and for sometirne thereafter. 
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Part of the Voyle Bagley (Greenwich, Utah) Rambouillet consignment for the National Ram 


Sale, August 24 and 25, North Salt Lake, Utah. 





Suffolks entered by Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, 
and 25, North Salt Lake, Utah. = 


Idaho, in the National Ram Sale, August 24 





W. IM. B. Advisory 
Committee 


bth representatives of the 
livestock and meat industry have 
accepted membership on the advisory 
committee of the War Meat Board, or- 
ganized in June this year to handle 
the distribution of the nations’ meat 
supply between the armed forces, civ- 
iians, and lend-lease agencies, and 
help untangle the meat shortage prob- 
lem. Mr. Harry E. Reed, chief of the 
Livestock and Meats Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, is 
chairman of the War Meat Board, 
and the other members include four 
government officials and seven repre- 
sentatives of the meat packing indus- 
try (June Wool Grower, page 10). 
Membership on the advisory com- 
mittee includes 10 cattle producers 
and feeders, 5 hog producers, 5 sheep 
and lamb producers, 4 lamb feeders, 
4 commission agency representatives, 
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13 meat packers, 3 non-slaughtering 
processors and wholesalers, and 7 re- 
tailers. Representing the producers in 
the sheep industry are President Win- 
der of the National Wool Growers 
Association; T. J. Drumheller, presi- 
dent of the Washington Wool Growers 
Association; Horace K. Fawcett, presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association; Walter F. Renk, 
Jr., Sun Prairie, Wisconsin; and 
Headley Shouse of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. John R. Jirdon and W. D. 
Farr, president and secretary of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation, Miles S. Rogers of Milledge- 
ville, Illinois, and Fred D. Wiley of 
New Harmony, Indiana, will serve on 
the committee for the feeders. 

Cattle producers are represented on 
the advisory committee by President 
Boice of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Claude K. McCan 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, H. H. Mundy of 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma, Jack Arnold of 


the Montana Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, and Wayne Rogler of Hatfield 
Green, Kansas, while cattle feeder 
members include: Paul Thompson of 
the Indiana Cattle Feeders Associa- 
tion; Reese R. Van Vranken, Climax, 
Michigan; Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, 
Iowa; B. B. Brumley, McComb, Ohio; 
and P, E. Williams, Davenport, Flor- 
ida. 


Packer Subsidy 
Payments 


LTHOUGH the effective date of 


Regulation 3 covering subsidy 
payments to packers was June 7, 
1943, the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion published the order August 4. 

Any person who has a valid permit 
to slaughter and who slaughters 4,000 
pounds or more of livestock, live 
weight, in any one establishment in 
any calendar month after May, 1943, 
may file an application for payment on 
livestock slaughtered on and after 
June 7. A custom slaughterer, one 
who slaughters for another, is not eli- 
gible unless, when submitting the 
weight killed for himself, he also pro- 
vides a complete report of the live- 
stock slaughtered for others. 


Payments will be made on the live 
weight of the livestock slaughtered 
subject to the following qualifications: 
(1) payments will not be made on ac- 
count of a greater number or weight 
of livestock than the applicant’s max- 
imum base of payment; (2) no pay- 
ments will be made on the live weight 
equivalent of the applicant’s produc- 
tion of condemned meat. 

Payments will be made monthly 
and at the following rates: cattle and 
calves 1.1 cents per pound, sheep and 
lambs 0.95 cents per pound, and hogs 
and pigs, 1.3 cents per pound. 


The Defense Supplies Corporation 
has the right to declare invalid in 
whole or in part any claim of any ap- 
plicant who fails to pass on to persons 
from whom he purchases livestock the 
benefits secured from payments under 
the regulation. 





This payment regulation may be 
terminated at any time after 10 days’ 
notice and all applications must be 
filed within 30 days after date of 
termination. 





ll 








New Secretary for 
Montana Association 


E resignation of Paul Etchepare 
as secretary of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, effective August 
15, and the appointment of G. Curtis 
Hughes as his successor have been an- 
nounced by President Sylvan J. Pauly. 
Mr. Etchepare, recognized quite gen- 
erally as one of the most promising 
younger men in the sheepmen’s organ- 
ization, has accepted the position of 
vice president of the Northern Live- 
stock Loan Company at Havre, Mon- 
tana, and will also be associated, in an 
executive capacity, with the Farmers- 
Stockgrowers Bank at Glasgow, the 
First State Bank at Chinook, the Citi- 
zens Bank of Montana at Havre, and 
the Northern Montana State Bank at 
Big Sandy. 

Commendation of Mr. Etchepare’s 
work as secretary since his appoint- 
ment in 1939 is unstinted, and may 
be said to be concretely expressed in 
the fact that the Montana Association 
now has the largest membership in its 
history. “His services,’ President 
Pauly states, “since the beginning of 
the war in connection with the many 
problems now facing sheepmen have 
been inestimable.” 

Mr. Hughes comes to his new post 
with an excellent background, cover- 
ing practical experience on his father’s 
sheep and cattle outfit in Judith Basin 
County, with which he is still associa- 
ted, and technical work with the Mon- 
tana State College and Experiment 
Station where he has been assistant 
for the past four years to Dr. R. T. 
Clark, head of the Animal Industry 
Department of the college and_assist- 
ant director of the station. During 
that time he has had charge of the 
range sheep operations of the college 
and done considerable work in wool 
shrinkage and grading, gaining a valu- 
able understanding of production and 
marketing problems and also a wide 
acquaintance among Montana sheep- 
men. In addition to holding a degree 
from the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the Montana State College, 
Mr. Hughes has taken graduate work 
under J. F. Wilson, well-known wool 
specialist of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Hughes is thirty years old, mar- 
ried and has one child. 
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Paul Etchepare who is leaving the Montana 
Asscciation to become vice president of the 
Northern Livestock Loan Company at Havre, 
Montana. 





G. Curtis Hughes, recently appointed secre- 
tary of the Montana sheepmen’s organization. 








WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WOOL BOOKLET 

Over 500,000 copies of “Your Woolens” 
—Their Wear and Care” have been dis- 
tributed during the past year by the 
American Wool Council, Inc., the Botany 
Worsted Mills, and 60 retail stores in 35 
States. 

A 1942 publication of the American 
Wool Council, this 36-page booklet (pre- 
viously reviewed in the Wool Grower), 
tells everything one needs to know to 
make the most of the uncommon qualities 
found in wool, and through its wide dis- 
tribution, should increase the number of 
100 per cent users of wool. 











Idaho Sxecutive 
Committee Meeting 


Ao attending the Idaho Wo 
Growers’ executive session, whic) 
immediately followed the ram sale 
Filer on August 4, and to which 4j 
wool growers were invited, realize 
that the sheepmen are faced wit 
many difficult problems at the presen, 
time, some of the foremost being tho» 
of feed, labor, predatory animals, anj 
present government regulations, 

The hay and feed situation in Idahy 
took the top position in the discys. 
sions. Although no resolution wa 
adopted it was definitely the congep. 
sus that the present ceiling price op 
hay was out of line with lamb an( 
wool price ceilings, and that liquid). 
tion would necessarily occur in the 
sheep industry. Although the ceilin 
price of $20 for hay is not a support 
price, nevertheless hay growers ar 
holding for that figure. 

Definite action was taken on som 
matters. The growers present unani- 
mously opposed the principle of sub- 
sidies and roll back of meat prices 
and did not ask for subsidies for lamb 
or wool. 

A majority present adopted a reso 
lution that wool growers be given the 
option of selling their wool out-right 
or turning it over to the government 
under the present purchase plan, 
whichever they wish. 

The predatory animal program wai 
discussed at length. Reports from the 
various parts of the state ranged from 
quite favorable to very discouraginy 
Representatives from the Fish ani 
Wildlife Service explained their par! 
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in the program and asked that Idahog™™ 
adopt a uniform control program forg ™® 
every section. President H. B. Soulen poli 
urged everyone to work for a uniform call 
method of control and allocation of "i 
funds so that an equally good job N 


could be done throughout the state. 


Reports from all other westem 
states also indicate the need for cor 


centrated and unified work against V 


the coyote. 


Much concern was expressed ovet tha: 
the present situation, but it was hope thr 
that after Congressmen have had a dea 
opportunity to see conditions in therg 


states, many matters can be straight 


ened out when they reconvene in Sep 


tember. 
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ti N The Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
yarious states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of July. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
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Wyoming 

Abnormally warm weather pre- 
vailed, though with some cool nights 
inthe mountains. Showers were most- 
ly inadequate for normal needs of 
range grasses, excepting only in some 
southeastern areas. Fine weather pre- 
vailed for grain and hay harvesting. 
livestock have plenty of feed yet and 
ae generally in excellent condition. 
Dry land crops are beginning to show 
am acute need for rain. 


Worland, Washakie County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range were about average during July. 
The coyote situation is bad, aggra- 
vated a good deal by lack of proper 
ammunition (July 31). There is quite 
a bit of dissatisfaction over the re- 
tums on wools sold under the govern- 
ment plan. We feel that it is better 
policy to keep the government, espe- 
tially the New Deal, out of the sheep 
business. 

No lambs have been contracted here 
yet. J. M. Andrews 


lusk, Niobrara County 


While July has been dry, range feed 
conditions on the whole are better 
than they have been during the past 
three years. We are having a great 
deal of trouble with coyotes; they are 
very bad. John F. Alter 


‘| Thayne, Lincoln County 


Early summer feed was excellent, 
following a rather retarded spring 
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growth. Our lamb crop is about 10 per 
cent short of last year’s and no early 
contracts have been made. 

Practically all of the wool was sold 
here prior to the date the govern- 
ment plan went into effect, at around 
45 cents a pound. 

While we lack herders, we have not 
had much food difficulty to date (July 
15), and there are fewer coyotes than 
at any time for many years. We are 
short on shells, though. 

Wootton & Jasperson 


South Dakota 


Hot, dry weather prevailed, too hot 
and too dry for the good of crops and 
pasturage generally. The weather was 
good for corn only in the lower, mois- 
ter soils, but was ideal for grain har- 
vesting, much of it being done more or 
less prematurely, ahead of insect pests. 
Excellent crops of hay are reported 
generally. Ranges and pasturage are 
still good to excellent, and livestock 
remain in excellent condition. 


Castle Rock, Butte County 


There has been a little more rain 
than in the past two or three years 
and feed is good (July 15), with lots 
of grass but not so many weeds as 
usual. 

Bunches of mixed lambs are being 
contracted for September 15 delivery 
at 13 cents, and crossbred yearling 
ewes are selling at $11 a head. We es- 
timate our lamb crop to be about the 
same size as in 1942. 

From 45 to 4714 cents was paid for 
wools contracted before the govern- 
ment purchase plan was put into op- 
eration. I received 4714 cents this 
year as.against 40 cents last year, but 
fleece values were about the same in 
both years as the sheep sheared light- 
er this year. é 

We are getting a little more ammu- 
nition now and need it, for coyotes are 
on the increase. 

Henry Jacobsen, Jr. 


Buffalo, Harding County 
After a cold June that brought 


plenty of rain, July feed conditions ' 


are good (the 10th). The grass is ex- 
ceptional, the best in strength, I be- 
lieve, for some years. 

Our lamb crop is about 15 per cent 
lighter than in 1942. Up to this time, 
feeder lambs have been contracted for 
fall delivery at 11 to 12 cents. Year- 
ling ewes, both fine wools and cross- 
breds, have been changing hands at 
$11 to $11.50. 

I think about 10 per cent of the 
wool was sold direct to dealers at 
around 46 to 471% cents. Appraisals 
on government purchased wools have 
not come in yet. 

We don’t have enough herders yet, 
although the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice and the county agencies have 
brought in men from the Southwest. 
Some difficulty is also being experi- 
enced in getting all kinds of processed 
foods for our herders. 

We are having a lot of trouble, too, 
with coyotes, the most in a number 
of years. They seem to be coming in 
from other localities. 

Ward Van Horn 


Newell, Butte County 


While the weather has been hot and 
dry the past month, we have plenty 
of feed and water (August 6). Our 
lamb crop is about 20 per cent short 
in comparison with last year’s. There 
does not seem to be much demand 
for our feeders just now, but about 
a month ago they were contracting 
them at 13 cents. 

Most of the men here are satisfied 
with the returns on the sale of their 
wools under the government plan. 

Lack of trappers and ammunition 
is creating a serious coyote menace. 

L. R. Chiesman 


ontana 


Characteristic warm days and cool 
nights prevailed, but with insufficient 
showers to maintain an even, luxuri- 


ant forage growth. Ideal haying 
weather was reported; good also for 
green crops, such as corn and the sec- 
ond growth of alfalfa. Pasturage and 
range feeds are ample, and livestock 
are in good to excellent condition gen- 
erally. 
(Continued on page 39) 











EAT UE of the Colorado Convention 


REMARKABLY good convention 

—this was the verdict of the un- 
usually large attendance of wool grow- 
ers and representatives of allied in- 
dustries who spent August 3, 4, and 
5 at the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association. 


A full program had been laid out 
for Tuesday afternoon, Wednesday, 
and Thursday morning. Thursday 
afternoon was reserved for a business 
session at which a large number of 
committee reports were presented and 
officers elected. J. S. Hofmann of 
Montrose, former vice president, suc- 
ceeds E. Clair Hotchkiss as president, 
and Ralph R. Reeve of Hamilton and 
Brett Gray of Brush were named first 
and second vice presidents, respective- 
ly, and A. L. Linger, secretary. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to 
the customary opening exercises fea- 
tured by the address of Colorado’s 
live-wire Governor, Honorable John C. 
Vivian. The Governor expressed his 
belief that the only method for ob- 
taining equitable production and dis- 
tribution is a return to the old Amer- 
ican way of supply and demand, prof- 
it and loss, and the freedom of indi- 
vidual enterprise and initiative. He ex- 
pressed opposition to the restriction 
of production of any crops and enter- 
tained no fears of injurious inflation 
from a government policy that would 
permit agricultural prices to reflect 
various costs of production and in- 
creased buying power resulting large- 
ly from heavy employment and high 
wages. 

Vice President J. S. Hofmann had 
previously responded in happy vein to 
the welcome address of Mayor Benja- 
min F. Stapleton. 

A very healthy condition in the as- 
sociation membership and finances 
was shown by the Secretary’s report. 
The Colorado Association operates 
mainly on income received through 
dues for the previous year. A total 
of $8,260 was reported as having been 
received for 1942, chiefly from 21 
county and regional local organiza- 
tions which operate closely with the 
state organization. This income, to- 
gether with some old balances, was 
sufficient to leave a comfortable bal- 
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ance in their association treasury after 
payment of one year’s expenses. 

The annual address of President 
Clair Hotchkiss dealt in a very con- 
structive way with the principal prob- 
lems brought to the sheep industry 
by war conditions. 

From the opening of the scheduled 
speeches and discussions, most of the 
attention centered around the govern- 
ment wool purchase program, the 
feeder lamb situation, and the signifi- 
cance of the postponement by the 
W.P.B. of deliveries on government or- 
ders of military fabrics. 

These discussions were well key- 
noted in the address of President G. 
N. Winder of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. He proceeded to 
handle the sheepman’s difficulties and 
responsibilities attributable to the 
war. The key to his discussion of these 
matters was given in the opening part 
of his remarks, which, in part, were 
as follows: 

We are now in one of the most critical 
periods in the history of this country, and 
the same thing is true regarding our indus- 
try, but the agricultural producers of the 
nation have pledged themselves and are 
committed to produce to the fullest capa- 
cities of their farms and livestock plants. 

We must do this even though we are 
terribly short of manpower; in spite of the 
fact’ that feed supplies are short; in spite of 
the multitude of crazy, illogical rules and 
regulations that keep pouring out of Wash- 
ington, even in the face of statements such 
as the following which are emanating from 
Washington and other points in the East: 

“Americans are to shift away from eating 


certain livestock products and eat more grain 
and cereals.” 

“Restrict the use of grains for the pro- 
duction of livestock.” 

“Eventually funnel more grains into hu- 
man mouths. The hog must be shoved away 
from the trough.” 

And the statement made by Thomas Dew- 
ey, Governor of New York, when he accused 
the farmers of the West and Middle West of 
robbing the dairy herds of New York by feed- 
ing their grain to hogs and livestock. 

In spite of all these things it is still up 
to us to produce as much as is humanly 
possible because if we let up, a lot of inno- 
cent people will be forced to go hungry. We 
must do this even though we are faced with 
a very probable loss in our operations. 

President Winder was followed by 
National Secretary F. R. Marshall and 
C. J. Fawcett of Boston. Their ad- 


dresses dealt largely with wool af- 


fairs as affected by the war program 
and particularly by the O.P.A. reg). 
lations and the C.C.C. wool purchas. 
ing operations. 

Mr. Fawcett revealed and discusgej 
the significance and probable effect of 
the W.P.B. announcement of the day 
previous. This announcement, as ey. 
plained by Mr. Fawcett, permitted anj 
encouraged mills operating on goy. 
ernment cloth orders to defer 50 per 
cent of the deliveries which were ty 
have been made this fall, and gave per. 
mission to extend the time of con- 
pletion of government deliveries until 
next April. Mr. Fawcett considered 
this an indication that in all probabil- 
ity, government business had reached 
its high point and was likely to de 
cline. In making the announcement, 
the W.P.B. had indicated its desire to 
allow greater use of wools for civilian 
purposes. ‘The difficulty,” explained 
Mr. Fawcett, “is that civilian bus: 
ness is now operating quite largely on 
foreign wools due to the lower ceil: 
ing prices on imports from Australia 
and South America. If this discrimi- 
nation in prices continues, any in- 
crease in civilian business will be of 
no benefit to the owners of domestic 
wool, and must be expected to com 
stitute a material factor in the de 
termination of price levels for 194 
wools.” 


Charles Redd presided over a round 
table discussion of wool marketing al: 
fairs, which followed the introductory 
talks. This discussion was participated 
in by previous speakers, along with 
J. B. Wilson and James M. Coon, 
chief of the Wool Division of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coon went into considerable de 
tail in explanation of the appraisals 
of wools under the C.C.C. purchase 
plan. He reported that 90 million 
pounds of the 1943 clip had been ap 
praised for 163 approved handlers op 
erating in over 200 warehouses. I 
has been found impractical to pro 
vide for shrinkage tests on all clips, 
but a system has been set up under 
which ten-bag lots are taken out, when 
requested by the appraiser, and sub 
jected to an official scouring test. The 
results of these tests furnish val” 
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able assistance to the appraisers, not 
only for such individual clips, but for 
others of similar type which present 
difficulties in the making of fair 
shrinkage appraisals by examination 
only. 

Mr. Redd also acted as chairman of 
the convention committee on wool 
marketing. That report, which was 
ynanimously adopted, contained a 
recommendation that the government 
purchase plan be continued in 1944. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. L. M. 
Pexton, president of the Denver Union 
Stockyards Company, discussed pend- 
ing freight rate matters, with special 
reference to the application of mid- 
western packers for lower freight 
rates on westbound dressed meats 
shipped from Denver and other slaugh- 
ter centers. At this session, Mr. J. J. 
Drinkard of the Denver Livestock Ex- 
change, and Mr. T. W. Henritze of 
Safeway Stores, gave entertaining and 
instructive addresses on marketing 
and retail problems. 

A round table discussion on lamb 
marketing was presided over by the 
National Association President G. N. 
Winder. A most interesting part of 
this discussion was the presentation 
by Mr. H. W. Farr of the present 
situation and outlook affecting lamb 
feeders. Mr. Farr showed that pres- 
ent feed prices made certain that 
gains on lambs must cost materially 
more than in the last feeding season. 
He also showed that government or- 
ders made deliveries on purchased 
grains very uncertain. All of which 
explained the hesitation of many old- 
time feeders to contract feeding lambs 
unless, or until, conditions improve in 
respect to feeds, or unless regulations 
are altered in a way to permit higher 
prices for feeder lambs than are now 
possible under ceiling regulations ap- 
plying to dressed meat. 

The report of the lamb marketing 
committee was presented by Mr. 
Frank Meaker. Some discussion was 
precipitated by endorsement in the 
report of the payment of subsidies to 
lamb raisers. After discussion, led by 
Herbert Blood, President Hotchkiss, 
and President Winder, the reference 
to subsidies was omitted. A state- 
ment was agreed upon to the effect 
that lamb raisers demanded that gov- 
emmment regulations permit prices to 
reach a point that would pay costs 
of production and insure maximum 
meat supplies for the armed forces 
and civilian requirements. 


August, 1943 





John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm rams to be sold in pens of five at the National Ram Sale, 


August 24 and 25, North Salt Lake, Utah. 





Pen of five registered Rambouillet rams entered by George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah, 
in the National Ram Sale, August 24 and 25, North Salt Lake, Utch. 


J. B. Wilson of Wyoming discussed 
in some detail efforts made at Wash- 
ington to secure revision of the O.P.A. 
wool ceiling prices. He expressed 
complete disagreement with the O.P.A. 
in regard to its method of computing 
the change in market prices, and for 
its refusal to recognize presentations 
made for the growers in respect to the 
increase in the cost of production. He 
also advised growers to depend on 
their own efforts to obtain labor, rath- 
er than upon assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Colorado’s Junior Senator, Honor- 
able E. D. Milliken, spoke very brief- 
ly in assuring wool growers of his ap- 
preciation of the necessity for fair 
treatment for the sheep industry. The 
attitudes of both Colorado Senators 
toward the wool growers’ problems 
was spoken of in highly complimentary 
terms by both Secretary Marshall and 
Secretary Wilson. Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson discussed some of the post- 
war problems Which might affect the 


livestock industry. He also decried the 
presence of blocs in the Congress, but 
asserted that representatives of agri- 
cultural states were compelled to work 
together in order to properly inform 
Congress, and to offset the combina- 
tions formed to promote legislation 
for other industries, or other areas. 

Other interesting and instructive 
talks were made by Colonel Edward 
N. Wentworth of Chicago, Forrest 
Bassford of Denver, and others. 

Copies of the various committee re- 
ports as adopted reached the Wool 
Grower too late for printing in this 
issue. Reference will be made to them 
in the September number. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association held 
two well-attended sessions which 
were presided over by President Mrs. 
John B. Allies. Mrs. W. A. Roberts, 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, addressed the open conven- 
tion in a brief but informative style. 
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Labilizing Wool and Body Type in Whitetaced Grossbred! Se 


ONSIDERABLE courage has been 

‘displayed by breeders who have 
expressed their ideas of what consti- 
tutes practical merit in crossbred rams 
by developing crossbred breeds. 
Among the breeds and strains now 
available for crossbred ram produc- 
tion are the Corriedale (originating 
in New Zealand), the Columbia, Pana- 
ma, Romeldale and Targhee (origi- 
nating in the United States). The com- 
paratively few flocks involved have 
already been of considerable service, 
as their influence has been felt in 
pointing the way to the stabilizing of 
body and wool type. But much has 
yet to be done! The ranchman will 
be asking where he can procure an 
adequate supply of crossbred rams 
that are well enough bred and care- 
fully enough selected so he can rely 
upon them for effecting the desired 
improvement. The breeders of such 
rams must eventually answer this 
question. It can not be answered by 
the indiscriminate use of first-cross 
rams, nor by backcrossing to the par- 
ent breeds. 


In an effort to contribute to the so- 
lution of the rather complex problems 
that confront the producers of cross- 
bred sheep, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry undertook, some thirty years 
ago, the task of getting fundamental 
information pertaining to their pro- 
duction, as that might become avail- 
able through the actual development 
of crossbreds suitable for range pro- 
duction. This work was done very 
largely at the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho, and undertak- 
en in the spirit of orderly investiga- 
tion and enquiring purpose. The in- 
vestigations were made under range 
conditions where the actual year- 
around range problems had to be 
faced. The first effort that was under- 
taken culminated in the development 
of the Columbia breed. An additional 
effort, somewhat different in nature, 
has given rise to the Targhee, 
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Part (2) 


By Julius E. Nordby, Director 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory and 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho 


Lessons Learned from Development 
of the Columbia 


The Columbia is, in general, the re- 
sult of breeding select Lincoln rams 
to Rambouillet ewes, and proceeding 
from this step by mating the most se- 
lect first-cross rams to carefully se- 
lected first-cross ewes, and then in- 
terbreeding the most select rams and 





Mature Columbia Ram, weight, 240 pounds. 
Sh d 18 pounds of wool in the grease, 
yielding 9 pounds of clean wool in 12 
months. Staple length 4.3 inches. Quality 
three-eighths blood. 





ewes descending from them. The es. 
sential objects were to determine if 
and also how the commendable quali- 
ties of the Lincoln-Rambouillet crogs- 
bred could be stabilized into a useful 
range breed. There were two general 
methods available that offered possi- 
bilities. Either cull lightly and increase 
numbers rapidly, or cull heavily and 
accumulate numbers more slowly. The 
latter was selected as the more basi- 
cally sound approach from the experi- 
mental point of view, as doubtless it 
would yield maximum progress in sta- 
bilizing wool and body type. Through- 
out the development of the breed, se- 
lection has constantly been based on 
total production of wool and lamb, as 
that influences the economics of range 
sheep husbandry. 
Wool Production in Columbias 

The fleece of range sheep must 
serve two important functions. It 
must adequately cover the sheep and 
not “open up” in chilling winds or se 
vere storms. Inefficient production or 
even death losses often occur through 
exposure. The fleece weight, length, 
and quality must also be well in line 
with the environment possibilities at 
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Columbia ewe lambs 10 months old. 
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hand. Both of these functions of wool 
have been carefully considered in ail 
of the wool improvement work at this 
Station. 

Mature Columbia ewes produce ap- 
proximately 12 pounds of three- 
eighths to quarter blood wool that av- 
eages about 314 inches per 12- 
months’ growth. Columbia wool holds 
together well in storms. Mature rams 
produce fleeces of approximately 334 
inch length that averages around 18 
pounds under range conditions. The 
sud rams used at this Station from 
1928 to 1940 averaged about 20 
pounds of wool in the grease per year, 
which yielded from 9 to 10 pounds of 
clean scoured wool, on the commer- 
cial basis. 

In 1942 the Columbia ewe fleeces 
produced at this Station graded 60 
per cent three-eighths blood, 30 per 
cent quarter blood, and the balance 
half blood, with a few low quarter 
blood fleeces. Even in well-bred flocks 
there are generally a number of bor- 
derline fleeces that do not fall spe- 
cifically within the predominating 
grade. Though three-eighths blood is 
the predominating grade and quarter 
blood prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent, some variations in grade from 


these have been allowed so long as 
the ewes were heavy wool and lamb 
producers, because corrective breed- 
ing will eventually reduce the percent- 
age of half and low quarter blood 
fleeces in the ewe flock. In 1941 and 
1942 only 5 per cent of the ewe lambs 
were culled for having a “hairy” 
breech, a condition which is scarcely 
in evidence in the ewe flock, and of 
course, not tolerated in the rams. It 
is often a problem to maintain num- 
bers and an even more difficult task 
to increase numbers, if culling of ewes 
is too rigid. 

Not so much tolerance is allowed in 
fleece grade variations for rams. !n 
1942 the fleeces from all yearling rams 
were graded 80 per cent. three- 
eighths and 20 per cent quarter blood 
by an experienced grader. And the 
fleeces from the two-year-old and 
older rams were graded 63 per cent 
three-eighths and 37 per cent quarter 
blood. Only one ram fleece graded 
half blood, and he was promptly 
culled. Fleeces as fine as half blood 
are rarely found in ram lambs at the 
time of culling. There are also very 
few low quarter blood fleeces among 
ram lambs. When they occur they 
are often associated with a hairy con- 





A mixed group of Targhee rams, above. The foundation for the Targhee was laid by com- 
bining Rambouillet, Lincoln and Corriedale breeding. Below, Targhee ewe lambs 10 months old. 
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dition on the breech and are accord- 
ingly culled. Moreover, the fleeces of 
coarser grade “brush” more on: the 
range and do not seem to hold to- 
gether so well in storms as do the 
fleeces of finer grade. 


The above data on wool grades 
show clearly that it is quite possible 
to establish, with the proper: selec- 
tion and breeding, a high degree of 
uniformity in the grade of wool in 
a flock originating from the inter- 
breeding of Rambouillet-Lincoln first- 
cross progeny. 

A careful inspection of each year- 
ling ewe fleece, and a general inspec- 
tion of all fleeces from the two-year- 
old and older ewes was made each 
year. Ram fleeces were carefully in- 
spected each year. Culling was severe 
in rams and rigid in ewes. Moreover, 
the objective toward which selection 
was directed has not been changed 
with respect to the need for quality, 
weight, length, density, uniformity 
and high, clean yield. In more recent 
years a careful laboratory study of 
clean wool yield and fiber uniformity 
has been made each year of all year- 
ling ewes and all rams. 

It is very clear that high wool pro- 
duction must be evident in the rams 
if high production is to be maintained 
in the ewe flock. The stud rams used 
at this Station from 1928 to 1940 had 
an average annual fleece weight of 
about 20 pounds. While a number of 
ewes exceed 12 pounds of wool a year 
and some produce up to 16 pounds, 
it appears very difficult, under the 
conditions that obtain on the ranges 
in the area around Dubois, Idaho, to 
increase the 12-pound yearly average. 
This statement appears somewhat 
justified on the basis that the in- 
crease in wool yield from 1928 to 1940 
was only about one-half pound. Dur- 
ing this period, however, selection for 
quality of wool, and also for mutton 
qualities was rigid. Many heavy shear- 
ing ewes with a tendency for coars- 
ness in the breech were eliminated 
from the flock. Had selection been 
made for increased weight of wool — 
only, more rapid progress may have 
resulted. 

Body Type Uniformity 

Uniformity in body type is rather 
difficult to express in specific figures. 
However, the percentage of ewe lambs 
that have been culled for small size, 
rough shoulders, low back, sloping 
rump, narrow and shallow body, light 
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bone, wrinkles in the skin, etc., serves 
as a fairly satisfactory measure of uni- 
formity when standards for prospec- 
tive stud ewes were applied. For one 
or more of these reasons 15 per cent 
of the ewe lambs were culled in 1941 
and 1942. The average weight of the 
ewe lambs at 130 days was 80 pounds. 
These weights were taken when the 
ram lambs had to be removed from 
the flock and did not represent the 
weights when the lambs came oif 
the summer range, at which time the 
weights were higher. The mature 
weight of ewes in the fall at culling 
time varied from 135 to 155 pounds 
for those that had nursed lambs dur- 
ing the summer. Dry ewes and some 
ewes suckling lambs exceeded these 
weights. Mature rams under range 
conditions varied in weight from 190 
to 250 pounds. 

It is rather common practice in 
flocks of purebred range sheep, as it 
is common in flocks of other breeds at 
this Station, to cull 15 per cent or 
more of the ewe lambs. The standards 
for culling in such flocks are high, 
and an appreciable percentage of the 
ewe lambs culled from stud flocks are 
of course useful for commercial pro- 
duction, hence the 15 per cent cut 
should not be interpreted in the light 
of commercial production, but for stud 
requirements. 

The Targhee A Comeback Type 

The foundation of the Targhee was 
laid by the use of Corriedale, Lincoln 
and Rambouillet rams and Corriedale 
and Rambouillet ewes. Two basic 
combinations were made. Rambouil- 
let rams were bred to Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet first-cross ewes, and Ram- 
bouillet rams were also bred to ewes 
that were produced by mating Corrie- 
dale rams to _ Lincoln-Rambouillet 
first-cross ewes. Rams and ewes from 
these two combinations of breeding 
were carefully selected and interbred, 
and later developed into the Targhee. 

Mature rams weigh about 200 
pounds, and mature ewes average 
about 130 pounds in the fall before 
breeding. The mature ewes average a 
little more than 11 pounds of half 
blood wool with a staple length of 
about 3 inches. Lambs average around 
80 pounds at 140 days of age under 
range conditions. ; 
Uniformity of Wool and Body Type 

The results that have been accom- 
plished in stabilizing the grade of wool 
in the Targhee should prove encour- 
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A Rambouillet stud ram bred by Wynn S&S. 
Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 


aging to the ranchman who is inter- 
ested in producing half blood wool. tn 
1942 the Targhee ewe fleeces were 
graded 94 per cent half blood and 5 
per cent three-eighths blood. The ram 
fleeces were graded 99 per cent half 
blood and 1 per cent three-eighths 
blood. 

In 1941 and 1942 about 3 per cent 
of the ewe lambs were culled for fleece 
irregularities such as shaggy breech, 
short staple, hairy fleece, wool blind- 
ness and for other wool characteristics 
that were below the standard for stud 
ewes. Thirteen per cent were culled 
because they were below the required 
standards for stud ewes in body type. 
Small size, a low topline, small bone, 
steepness in the rump, and wrinkles 
in the skin about the neck or body con- 
stituted the main reasons for culling. 
Not all animals in breeds that have 
been established for a long time meet 
stud requirements. 

Summary 

There is a very definite need for a 
well-organized effort to improve the 
type of wool and body conformation 
in whitefaced crossbred range sheep. 
That this can be done appears evi- 
dent from the production records of 
the Columbias and Targhees, which 
show that very substantial progress 
has been made in producing stability 
of wool and body type in two lines of 
cross breeding, both of which origi- 
nated from admixtures of two or more 
breeds that were substantially differ- 
ent in wool and body type. The rec- 
ords also show that this has been ac- 
complished under range conditions by 
pursuing a well-defined objective in an 
orderly manner, and, briefly, herein 
lies the solution for stabilizing the 
grade of wool'and the body type of 
the white-faced crossbred sheep of the 
West. 





Ram Sale Cntries 





Rambouillet stud ram from the flock of D, FE 
Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 





Rambou'llet stud ram consigned by Hume 
Sparks, Ephraim, Utah. 





Hampshire yearling stud consigned by M. 
Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming. 





Hampshire yearling getting ready for the 
sale in the pasture of R. W. Hogg & Sons, 
Salem, Oregon. 
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303 RAMBOUILLETS eae Single Registered Range 
To Be Sold at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, August 2A. S: 2. Nielsen & Sons, pa 6) 2 5 10 
Single Registered Range W. S. O’Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada........ 4 SS ae 
Consignors Studs Rams Rams J. H. Patrick Estate, Ilderton, 
MAIR CINE oo oss ch ccicctececece 2 5 10 
Yoyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah.................... | 5 15 : 
George L. weal & a Ephraim, teh... 3 5 20 cone eee Golden, ‘ 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 1 4 te “Ba coe? pala ie eae rag ila 
7. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah.................. 3 5 20 ——— oe oy ae biesitsanciningce 2 
§, BE. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah.................... 3 5 30 Ontario, Canada . P 3 5 
Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah................ 1 5 15 Wm. B. Shipley, Salt Lake City, Utah. 9 5 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah................ 3 5 20 bhig , y; ae 
; George Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah.................. ty. 5 15 
eee & Sons, Twin Falls, idaho... ... 5 10 Suffolkdale Meadows (T. L. Patrick), Ildert 
George A. Jorgensen & Son, Ephraim, Utah 5 15 fn. ts. eres 4 5 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Thones & Patrick. Liar. Ch 2 5 40 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah ...........-.------------c0---00-- 3 10 15 University of Idaho, Moscow CS es 5 oe 
Niels Mortensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah........ 2 5 10 Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California... “3 13 
Nielson Brothers Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah 4 10 20 rT Waka, con. ih... 2 ~ 
D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah.................... 1 5 Be. R. & Winn Nephi ee 5 5 i6 
Hume Sparks, Ephraim, 7” SS Ee 2 5 i ; Jit cicae Sis das io pleas so egg 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 2 5 ie Other Breeds and Cr ossbr eds 
465 HAMPSHIRES To Be Sold at 1:00 p.m., Wednesday, August 25 
To Be Sold at 1:00 p.m., Tuesday, August 25 50 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho...........................- 3 5 60 Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho........000000000000000..... ae 15 
Broadmead Farm (Frank Brown, Sr.), Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho............ ei <i 20 
Sg ene eee eee mr hes 50 H. L. Finch, Soda ‘Springs, SRE es a. 15 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho............ ae seid 20 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 7 COLUMBIAS 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada........................ 1 5 oe Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah................ 1 
Ekington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho............ 1 se re Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho............00000000000....... “§ 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho.................... 3 5 te Utah State Agricultural College, ; 
R, W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon................ 3 5 25 aE AS RRORRS EEE TE a aa 1 tae 
Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho.............. wees mS 5 et 
Sane F, Hubbard, tt gg SoS a em 30 25 CORRIEDALES 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon.... 1 3 me Elki 
Kelsey & Turner, Burley, Idaho.................... sae 5 fom J. “We tuatthows, Burien gic oy Idaho............ “3 - 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho.................... 2 . 5 3 Cyrus Young St. Anthony eos. yt 8 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming...... 3 5 75 ‘ SS Shee ae nae 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Co. (H. C. Gardiner), 10 COTSWOLDS 
Anaconda, Montana ............................--+- ant Eee. 60 &. Seale Meee H 
George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho.......................- ae 5 20 . Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah.................... none ie 10 
Emest Robson & Sons, Denfield, 
SS SR ee oe eee 2 5 ae : 9 LINCOLNS 
Dell Singleton, American Fork, Utah............ 1 pia! 25 Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah............ 1 
E. H. Street & Son, Richfield, Utah................ 1 4 ee Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Ne ee ee ee 2 wis Lee, 
ig RRS Rees ae ae ree 2 a = Suffolkdale Meadows (T. L. Patrick), 
Wootton & Jasperson, Thayne, Wyoming.... .... 5 10 Iiderton, Ontario, Canada .................... 1 5 
437 SUFFOLKS 65 PANAMAS 
To Be Sold at 9:30 a.m., Wednesday, August 26 aT ee Gar ae wae 
Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho.................. am Sen 20 = 
Bruce M. Barnard Co., Dolores, Colorado...... wt SS 20 50 ROMELDALES ~ 
arene —_— Vauxhall, ‘ . A. T. Spencer & Son, Gerber, California... .... 50 
RD Oe ee eee anes Bee 
aoe Farm (B. D. Murdoch), Ucon, Idaho 1 5 40 COLUMBIA- LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLETS 
adian Pacific Railway Co., Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
(oO ie see os 25 
Calgary, Alberta, Te ane ee 3 5 20 M 
Clarin d ale Geock Farm, Vauxhall, ; : ark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, i, ee : 15 
miberta, Canada ...........-......------..--....----- 120 COLUMBIA-RAMBOUIL 
Fk. A. & M. M. Coble, Winters, California... 2 3 <4 Mt. H L. & L. So. Co. (H.C. 0 LETS 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho.................... 5 <. mas oe ae « Oo. ( Gardiner), 
i T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon. ................-.--- 4 10- = MACONAGA, MONTANA  ........--.0.--sescererereneneee me 120 
cy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah................ cae aan ¥ 
Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho............ 2 ee 10 33 LINCOLN RAMBOUILLETS 
Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon............ 2 wee ane Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah................ 20 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 4 8 a R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon.............. 3 
oe.*. & Turner, Burley, gs tol WAS 2 10 A. E. Holmquist & Sons, Twin Falls, Idaho 10 
the aw Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho............ Be. er 
Sons, EC. Bowe Levan, Utah... 1 5 a 13 RAMBOUILLET- COTSWOLDS 
George C. Mann, Spokane, Washington........ 1 5 ox A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah.................. = 13 
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E Quartermaster General’s Office 
has wired textile manufacturers 
holding contracts for the manufacture 
of military blankets, serges, shirtings, 
overcoatings, and other materials to 
review their production schedule with- 
out delay and telegraph the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot if they 
would be willing to defer deliveries 
until the first four months of next 
year of 50 per cent of the goods cov- 
ered by orders now in hand. It is re- 
ported that the Navy is also attempt- 
ing to cancel orders on some 2,700,- 
000 yards of textile material. 


This has changed the complexion of 
the whole wool and textile industry. 
It is pointed out that this will give 
manufacturers an opportunity to de- 
vote more of their machinery to the 
production of civilian goods. The value 
of this possibility so far as domestic 
wool is concerned is discounted; first, 
because of W.P.B. conservation orders 
still in effect as to the amount of wool 
that may be used for the manufacture 
of civilian goods; second, because so 
far as possible wool for this purpose 
will be secured from foreign stocks, 
which are fairly plentiful at the pres- 
ent time, at values about 10@15 cents 
clean below the present O.P.A. ceil- 
ing price at which the C.C.C. is pur- 
chasing the domestic clip. 

This move on the part of the Quar- 
termaster General’s Office seems to 
indicate that the prospective military 
needs were fairly well cared for and 
that no large volume of government 
orders may be expected next year. It 
was generally thought when the Unit- 
ed States entered the war that bat- 
tles would be fought in temperate cli- 
mates where the need for woolen 
cloths existed. The reverse has been 
the case. No activity of major impor- 
tance has yet taken place in northern 
or temperate zones. It has been stated 
that the original orders for mosquito 
netting and summer-weight cloth for 
uniforms have been increased many 
fold. Some hold this would indicate 
that the government has over-bought 
on -woolens. 

Be this as it may, the situation so 
far as the wool market is concerned is 
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greatly confused. Unconfirmed re- 
ports indicate that some substantial 
liquidation of free wools in the hands 
of merchants outside of the govern- 
ment purchase plan has taken place. 
Persistent rumors have it that ap- 
proximately one million pounds of 
fine wool (territory) has been sold as 
low as $1.10 clean. Practically all 
manufacturers have withdrawn from 
the market. This applies to the medi- 
um grades as well as the fine. 

It has been our contention right 
along that all of the available domestic 
medium wool would be required for 
the manufacture of blanket orders. 
This situation has also been reversed 
over night due to delayed deliveries 
and possible cancellation of blanket or- 
ders now in hand. 


The C.C.C. wool purchase program 
was created as a protection for the 
wool growers against such violent mar- 
ket fluctuations as are now develop- 
ing. It would be unjust to have wool 
growers bear the full force of a mar- 
ket slump caused by cancellation of 
orders and government allocations of 
wool. The C.C.C. program, therefore, 
is serving an exceedingly useful pur- 
pose much sooner than any of us 
anticipated. 


Manufacturers and merchants are 
as badly confused as anyone else. 
It was reported that some forty notices 
of proceedings for renegotiation of 
contracts have been served on manu- 
facturers, topmakers, and wool mer- 
chants. 

The existence of a stockpile of wool 
is almost as vexing to manufacturers 
and merchants as it is to wool grow- 
ers, for the agency that will eventu- 
ally distribute the stockpile is un- 
known and the price at which it will 
be sold is likewise a mystery. 

Word comes from Australia that 
the Central Wool Committee will re- 
fund a flat rate adjustment of 11 per 
cent, which is determined to be the 
wool growers’ share of the profit from 
sale of their wool that was purchased 
by that agency for the account of the 
British Government. Appraisals in 
Australia for the 1942-1943 season 
cover 3,520,803 bales with a net 
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By C. J. Faweet 


weight of 1,099,572,864 pounds. The 
average appraised price, greasy basis 
was 13.898 pence or 23.348 cents per 
pound. It will be recalled that the 
Australian wool growers made an ¢. 
fort to raise the purchase price of the 
clip to be shorn starting September ], 
They made that effort during the 
month of May and were not success. 
ful. It is generally thought that the 
British Government was influenced jn 
its refusal to grant the Australian 
wool growers an increase in the price 
of their wool by agencies here in the 
United States. 


It is very evident that the wool 
growers in Australia are having their 
difficulties as well as the wool grow- 
ers of the United States. Their dis. 
satisfaction is indicated by continuous 
reports of their desire to abolish the 
auction system after the war is over 
and initiate some more scientific meth- 
od of wool distribution. An Interna- 
tional Wool Pool seems to be the topic 
of much interest in foreign countries, 
More information will be necessary 
concerning the mechanics and purpose 
of such a plan before much support or 
enthusiasm can be engendered here in 


the United States. 


A factor influencing the domestic 
trade is a report that more and more 
of our military material for the pur 
pose of equipping our soldiers in Africa 
and other foreign lands is being manu: 
factured in England. This may be a 
laudible economic move but its ful 
fillment does not contribute to a sat- 
isfactory market on domestic wool. 
The imposition of any reasonable sac 
rifice is justified in order to promote 
the war effort. 

The use of wool in Germany is for- 
bidden after September 30 except in 
the manufacture of pilots’ uniforms 
and mourning clothes. 

A recent sealed-bid offering of 500 
bales of damaged Australian wool, a 
portion of the United Kingdom stock- 
pile stored in this country, failed 
bring forth a single bid. This is the 
first time in two years that such offer 
ings have been totally neglected. This 
reflects the unstable situation in 
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which we now find the domestic wool 
market. 
The appraisals under the C.C.C. plan 

















Representative C. C. C. Wool Appraisals 





Grease Price 








. : tot Weight Shrink 
are progressing at a rapid rate. Ap- Origin Poms Grade Clean Value Por Cont (thatoms Webenddeds 
proximately 100 million pounds have 
heen appraised, 50 per cent of them in ; Cents 
Boston. Values for the most part are Woomine usin eiezene 5 a Fahey ee pa we ~~ ree 
quite satisfactory and are all that can Wyoming — 61,418 3 Staple 1.09 56 58.86 
‘ustifi d h .P.A. ceiling. Wyoming ...........000.00........ 23,121 % Staple 1.01 41 59.59 
be justified under the O : A ceiling Weer oo 19,506 Bright French 1.20 58 50.40 
The table gives a cross-section of some bg) Reta A 11,804 Average French 1.20 60 48.00 
of the appraisals that have taken place Ler BE a eeae eae 4,886 pak ome bag, -— ia = = 
. oa MINN no a ee 14,896 riginal bag, fine : Gi 
during the last week, giving the wWrooming 27940 Original bag, fine 118 63 43.66 
weight, clean value, shrinkage, and Wyoming... 11.769 Original bag, fine 1.17 62 44.46 
grease price landed Boston. oe Sa thaaeeses tances Ba pt omer hag, 9 ee = suas 
A Sa ER ‘ riginal bag, fine 4 J 
Lh ee re 38,915 Original bag, fine 1.18 62 44.84 
d WwW f Si 1] Waownate ....c- tg 29,285 Original bag, fine 1.18 61 46.02 
A 00 00 ale RE RCE Tare 17,745 Original bag, fine 1.16 65 40.60 
LL SSR ites ie i aCe Pe 18,403 Original bag, fine Bae 64 42.12 
LL satisfied with the appraisal (i$) a aoe ie. ite 62 44.08 
and sale of his wool under the Utah... 18699 Original bag, fine 1.17 63 43.29 
rmment purchase plan is H. J. Utah .....-.00000 i... 19,228 Original bag, fine 1.18 66 40.12 
gove . . Pe Me ee 20,668 Original beg, fine ‘1.16 63 42.92 
Devereaux of South Dakota, vice Utah 0 23,683 Original bag.fine ‘1.17 62 44.46 
president of the National Wool Grow- Utah 22.22... eeceeceeceeeeeee 18,325 Original bag, fine 1.16 57 49.88 
ers Association. All of his wool, he oy le ea phir pes ve a oe pes oe it 
‘ $ - ew Mexico........................ : riginal bag, fine ‘ 8 
writes, except a 98-bag lot, wes 8)” How. Meniea............. 18,864 Original bag, fine 1.18 70 35.40 
praised at 50 per cent shrinkage and New Mexico........................ 17,208 Original bag, fine = 6214 43.50 
A clean which makes rease New Mexieo..:..-....i..-.-..... 9,312 Original bag, fine 18 66% 39.53 
3 Seiten of SOt a 5,096 Original bag, fine ‘1.18 62 44.84 
price, Boston, of 5914 cents. The 98- New Mexico... 2086 _—Original bag, fine 1.19 60 47.60 
bag lot was appraised at 54 per cent — ——— a 16,972 ad wo bag, _ — = po 
. : Ow DMORICO.....::...:..-..-...2+- 10,471 Original bag, fine J $ 
shrinkage and $1.19 clean, making the oy Mexico 15,164 Original bag, fine 1.13 60 45.20 
Boston grease price 54.74 cents. The New Mexico... 3,797 Original bag, fine 1.17 57 50.31 
marketing costs amounted to 4.445 New Mexico...............0...... 11,349 Original bag, fine 1.08 68 34.56 
. ; New Moexteo..............-....... 5,124 Original bag, fine 1.15 64 41.40 
ents per pound. Last year, this clip, New Mexico... 4780 Original bag, fine 1.13 62 42.94 
known as the Devereaux, Burke, and New Mexico........................ 10,914 Original bag, fine 1.13 65 39.55 
Sheridan wool, brought. 49 cents, Montana ~...0000... 9,934 Original bag, fine 1.19 57 51.17 
to.b.. Newell by eee 6,339 Original bag, fine 1.18 56 51.92 
> sat im = PRE oS 2 4,466 Original bag, fine 1.01 46 54.54 
The appraisals,’ Mr. Devereaux Montana 0000.00.00... 2.350 Original bag, fine 1.17 58 49.14 
states “are almost completed at Belle ENING ofa seciidge oc 10,402 Original bag, fine 1.18 61 46.02 
—aghdiegae P Sa ak dee. REM sees 13,161 Original bag, fine 1.19 56 52.36 
ourcl oA ~ a — one t a wt the’ Montana |... 18569 Original bag, fine 1.18 53 55.46 
appraisals have been completed at Montana ............2.... 14,163 Original bag, fine 1.18 55 53.10 
Newell. There is quite a wide varia- Cn, eee ee 36,558 Original bag, fine cB 62% 43.88 
. =a . EE eee Se 6,017 Original bag, fine 1.13 64 40.68 
tion in the net amounts growers will Nevada 19,014 Original bag, fine 1.15 63 42.55 
receive. All the way from 40 to 50 Nevada ..........2..0....... 10,010 Original bag, fine 1.13 661% 37.85 
cents. es SEI ocd. occas nde ae oat 45,339 Original bag, fine 1.09 54% 49.60 
s. Mat Hafner at Newell has av ee 68.322 _ Original bag, fine 1.20 6414 42.60 
eraged out the appraisals for each day, Oregon... 1,868 Original bag, fine 1.15 59 47.15 
and to date they will net the grower Qengen RS EG 6,718 Geral bag, ~~ au 7 = 
: ETE TG Ae To eee 8,533 riginal bag, fine Ks : 
rad euendemige epem: go 54.609 Original bag, fine 1.20 60 48.00 
is 1S approximately cents per Washington ....................-.-- 39,956 Original bag, fine 1.16 60 46.40 
pound more than the Newell sales net washington... 13,128 Original bag, fine 1.14 55 51.30 
growers in 1942, and is generally sat- 7... 19,080 Original bag, fine 1.14 61 44.46 
isfactory.”’ | SOTA ZES 7 10,389 Original bag, sea .= - pape 
NG Sg et Mierke ee 17,647 Original bag, fine ‘ 20 
ni oS kt Ge be ee 9,156 Original bag, fine 1.17 56 51.48 
NN oS eh Ls 29,987 Original bag, fine 1.19 61 46.41 
LATE APPRAISALS OF MONTANA _ aR Ri be RE I 10,274 _ Original bag, fine 1.20 56 52.80 
WOOL 2 RE RO 29,408 Original bag, fine , 59 49.20 
ie eo kee 10,515 Original bag, fine 1.22 57 52.46 
A wire from Boston on August |! reports on lagna amie 1,560 8 mos. Original bag, fine 1.08 65 37.80 
the appraisal of 400,000 pounds of Montana | Toya, 11,353 8 mos. Original bag, fine 1.10 58 46.20 
wool as follows: Choice fine staple, 54.45 ORO so 8 scons cs 114 (bags) Original bags, fine 1.14 61 44.46 
cents; average fine staple, 49.20 cents; choice | te ee aL ae 74 (bags) Original bags, fine 1.17 62 44.46 
yl blood, 57.12 cents; omer half blood | eS nae 84 (bags) Original bags, fine 1.16 59% 46.98 
55 cents; choice three-eighths, 58.86 cents; ‘ f Nee _ 
average three-eighths, 55.05 cents; choice California an eeee eee cereee 2,480 8 mos. Original bags, fine 97 54 44.62 
@earter blood, 56.56 cents; average quarter | California .......... 15,03112mos. Original bags, fine “ye 58 47.04 
Me G08e sist. teaee Tee! weel end California .......... 54 (bags) 12 mos. Original bags, fine 1493 52 53.76 
Me’ gacy cents: low quarter, SAIS conte. | California... 7 (bags) 8mos. Original bags, fine —-1.10 52 52.80 
Regia rte Sethe aS 72 (bags) spring Original bags, fine 1.12 63 41.44 
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Chicago 

ULY receipts of sheep at Chicago 

totaled 152,000, smallest for the 
month since 1940. The weekly supply 
ran evenly during the month, with the 
major portion consigned direct to 
packers; in fact out of the total re- 
ceived packers owned 120,000 or 
about 80 per cent. This did not leave 
many for sale on the open market. 
Largely on that account there was 
very little fluctuation in prices and 
the tendency was downward. The gen- 
eral weakness in the trade was at- 
tributed largely to the liberal move- 
ment of ovine stock to other markets, 
which kept the demand well supplied. 
The ceiling established on mutton 
products by the government held the 
price down on wholesale account and 
discouraged buyers from paying more 
than the ceiling figures would permit. 

When the month opened the best 
lambs were selling at $15.50. Later 
the best moved up to $15.60 but the 
top prices were generally paid by city 
butchers or shippers. The big pack- 
ers showed a bearish front all month 
and quickly took advantage of in- 
creased receipts, either at Chicago or 
at other points. The July run at ten 
market points was about the same as a 
year ago. 

In the general movement of lambs 
during the month, war conditions 
brought some changes and disloca- 
tions. The supply of range stock com- 
ing to Chicago was smaller than usual 
because demand was so much strong- 
er than usual west of the Rockies that 
the movement was largely toward the 
Pacific Coast. Earlier in the year prac- 
tically all of the California crop was 
slaughtered on the West Coast and 
later the spring supply from Idaho and 
Colorado moved in that direction. 

For the first seven months of the 
year, local receipts totaled 1,185,000 
compared with.1,335,000 for the same 
time last year. The slaughter of lambs 
at all federally inspected markets is 
still running about 100,000 per month 
over a year ago, the total for the first 
six months of this year being 3,256,- 
000 in excess of a year ago, a circum- 
stance that is attributed ‘largely to 
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the broader demand for mutton prod- 
ucts from the military forces. 

Since the heavy movement of lambs 
from Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia started early in June more lambs 
have been slaughtered in the New 
York area than anywhere else, because 
it is in this section that most of the 
lamb is consumed. Ft. Worth and 
most of the central river markets, in- 
cluding Chicago, received a large quota 
of lambs from the Southwest. 

The general quality of the lambs re- 
ceived here for sale during the past 





month was medium to good, most of 
the supply being farm fed. Some low 
grade lambs selling at $12.50 to $13.59 
made the range of prices wide but the 
bulk cleared at $14 to $15, and the 
average cost during the month was 
around $14.75. Near the close there 
was a sharp slump in the market, dye 
mainly to increased receipts, and a 
the end of the month lambs were sell. 
ing at the lowest point of the year, 
and lowest since the first part of last 
November. Prices averaged about 25 
cents lower than a year ago. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter, First 6 Months...... 9,391,856 


Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 27 Centers 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Spring Lambs 
Good. and Choice 


Medium and Good 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 


Commercial, all-weights 


1943 1942 
9,212,529 

July 24 July 25 
whi scicakdeias 343,949 297,802 
ee eg 14.81 14.30 
shaiatoneatinictans 13.27 13.00 
FN NW be 26.18 27.30 
ER Seas 24.68 26.25 
<i tesietecen 22.68 22.90 








Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 











June, 1943 

June May June 

1943 1943 1942 
Average live weight (pounds)... 88.50 92.05 83.93 
Average yield (per cent) -.......----.-2-----222---neeneeeeeeee nee 46.97 46.99 47.59 
Average cost per 100 pounds ($)..........-.---------ooe 12.53 13.80 12.59 

Federally Inspected Slaughter June, 1943 and 1942 

June 1943 June 1942 
RE ER, SE ee FOO, eae Uo eF AST A, 707,905 1,039,128 
RING: westside edcduinenctccoecaeansaaeiatmiaiae | natin sas 326,523 475,099 
RENEE EET ELS AES AAW ee te a 5,649,942 4,553,937 
EE Le IGE A SN PER IO 1,593,675 


1,481,448 
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After the seasonal change of lambs 
to yearlings the latter sold about $1 
lower than had been paid for young 
stock showing lamb teeth. The gen- 
eral trade in yearlings through July 
held at about this discount, with 
the price regulated largely by pelt 
yalue. Good yearlings at the best spot 
sold at $14 to $14.50, some at $14.75 
for the peak, but later on there was 
agreater variety in quality and at the 
cose of the month a good many 
deared at $13 to $14, with best at 
$14.10. Low grade yearlings dropped 
down to $12. 

Demand for ewes during the month 
was fairly satisfactory. Most of the 
time the market was active and 
strong. A good many light-weight 
ewes sold at $8, with the bulk at $7 
to $7.75, and low qualities at $6 to 
$7. The supply of ewes was compara- 
tively light. Shorn bucks were listed 
at $6 to $6.75 and not many were 
received. 

A few aged wethers sold at $8 to 
$10 and two-year-olds went at $10 to 
$12.50. There was very little call for 
feeder lambs and the supply was neg- 
ligible. A few shipments were made at 
$13 to $14. 

Local traders do not expect as many 
sheep in August as arrived last year 
when the total was 215,000. The 
movement of range stock to the coast, 
it is expected, will modify the local 
run from the West. 

Largely because of the increased 
government demand for mutton prod- 
ucts the per capita consumption is re- 
ported well above 7 pounds at the 
present time and is expected to reach 
arecord for the year. 


Frank E. Moore 
Omaha 


oat as usual, was a month of tran- 
sition in the sheep and lamb mar- 
ket. California lambs, never very 
plentiful, disappeared entirely, ex- 
cept for a few coming back from 
feed lots, and early Idaho lambs made 
up the bulk of the range offerings. No 
southwestern lambs of any conse- 
quence were received here, but their 
Presence in increasing numbers on 
some of the other markets had a bear- 
ish influence on the dressed trade. 
That pressure, incidentally, was large- 
ly offset by the fact that receipts were 
the lightest for any July since 1938, 
and the result was that closing prices 
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were steady to not over 25 cents below 
the end of June. 

Native lambs, which usually make 
up a considerable share of the killer 
offerings at this time of year, haven’t 
been fed so well as usual this year, 
due to the grain shortage. Conse- 
quently, their quality has been below 
par, and they showed more weakness 
than anything else in the killer line. 
Closing tops included Idahos at $14.85, 
natives at $14.50, and a quotable high 
on fed lambs of around $14.75. 

Prospects for the next month or so 
are not too bright, so far as receipts 
are concerned. Natives are expected 
to continue to come in rather poor 
condition. For a number of reasons, 
fewer range lambs went into feed lots 
early this year, and that source of 
supply will be smaller than usual. 
Shortages of both labor and grain have 
been factors there. Early range lambs 
appear to be pretty well gone, and it 
will be late in August or early in Sep- 
tember before many lambs out of the 
later crop are received. 


This scarcity of range supplies, plus 
increased interest in lambs to go into 
pastures, cornfields and feed lots, was 
the principal influence in boosting 
feeder lamb values 25 cents toward the 
end of the month. Good Idaho feed- 
ers, carrying considerable weight, 
brought up to $13.75 and $14 late in 
the month in spite of the break in the 
killer trade. There is every reason to 
believe that the outlet for feeding 
stock will continue broad, as the new 
grain crops are making satisfactory 
progress, and grass in this area has 
come through the midsummer hot 
spell in better condition than usual. 

Yearling supplies, made up chiefly 
of old-crop shearling lambs which 
were held past normal marketing time 
to let wool get a satisfactory growth, 
dwindled as the month went along 
and were largely lacking during the 
closing week. Range yearlings have 
been a scarce article for several sea- 
sons, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that this year will be any excep- 
tion. 

Moderate offerings of ewes were ab- 
sorbed freely by the killers all month. 
Closing prices were around 25 cents 
higher, with good quality ewes selling 
up to $7.25 and $7.50, medium to good 
grades at $6.25@7.25, plainer ewes 
down to $5.50 and culls and canners 
from $5 down. Demand for breed- 
ing stock has not shown its usual 


spring breadth, and the relatively few 
breeding ewes that went out sold 
mainly from $8 down. Here again, 
scarcity of farm labor was a factor in 
holding down the demand. Yearling 
ewes, carrying flesh, are worth more 
for slaughter than they would bring 
in the breeder trade. 
Byron Demorest 





St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for the month of 

July were approximately 62,900, 
compared with 65,145 in June and 71,- 
895 in July last year. 

Bulk of offerings were from native 
territory, only a few loads of west- 
erns being included. Compared with 
a month ago, lamb prices are gener- 
ally steady. Best natives sold on the 
close at $14.75, westerns up to $15. 

The high point during the month on 
trucked-ins was $15; a few lots of rail- 
shipped made $15.25. There contin- 
ued to be a wide range in quality and 
a price spread of $2.50@3. Some Ida- 
ho ranch lambs sold at $15, but west- 
erns were very scarce. Yearlings 
closed 25@50 cents lower, while ewes 
are generally steady. Yearling prices 
ranged mostly $12.50@13.50 with 
best up to $14. 

On the close most good to choice 
ewes ranged $6.50@7.50, with best at 
$7.75. 

H. H. Madden 





Hansads City 


b Tae receipts of 177,612 head 
during the month of July, the 
sheep division of the Kansas City mar- 
ket set a new all-time high for the 
month, some 38,000 head more than 
the next previous high July on record, 
back in 1929. 

Receipts for the first seven months 
of 1943, ending July 31, totaled 1,273,- 
208 head, the largest for the corre- 
sponding period since 1931, and an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the first 
seven months of 1942. And for those 
seven months the Kansas City termi- 
nal has led the nation in number of 
sheep marketed. For many years 
Kansas City has been the largest mar- 
ket in the world for stocker and feed- 
er cattle, but it is a new, and not in 
the least unwelcome, experience to 
lead the nation in sheep. Native 
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RAMBOUILLETS 
STUD AND RANGE 
RAMS 





Our success at the National and local sales speaks for the high 
quality of the rams we have. Besides our consignment to the National 
this year we have 100 good range rams for sale at our farm. 


NIELS MORTENSEN & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 








Animal Husbandry Department 


Utah State Agricultural College 


Logan, Utah 


Offers students training and experience in Livestock Breeding, Animal Nutri- 
tion, Range Livestock Management, Wool Technology, and supporting courses. 








OUTSTANDING FLOCKS AND HERDS ON THE CAMPUS 





College sheep exhibited by students in the annual 
spring fitting and showing contest. 


CONSIGNING TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE: 
Columbias: 1 single entry (yearling) 
Hampshires: 2 single entries (yearlings). 
Rambouillets: 2 single entries (yearlings) and 1 pen of 








5 yearlings. 








springers from nearby states have coy. 
stituted the bulk of the supply dy. 
ing the month, with occasional load, 
from Colorado and Texas, a few lots 
of yearling wethers, and a fair supply 
of slaughter ewes. 


In spite of some rather sharp day. 
to-day fluctuations, values show little 
net change as compared with the cloge 
of June. After a top of $14.75 fo 
spring lambs on the last day of June, 
the first week of July found a sharp 
rise to $15.25 for the best lambs of. 
fered. The market broke sharply at 
the opening of the second week, but 
on late sessions regained part of the 
loss and closed that week with a top 
at $15. Early in the third week a few 
Colorado springers made $15.25, and 
natives turned at $15, but another 
break at mid-week left the closing top 
at $14.75. That figure held through 
the final week of the month, and was 
the closing top of the month, just as 
it had been at the end of June. Ewe 
prices held unchanged for the first half 
of the month, but during the third 
week demand strengthened slightly, 
values advanced around 15 cents and 
remained that way to the close. 


As the month ends, spring lambs 
of good and choice grade are quotable 
from $14.25@14.75; medium and 
good kinds at $13@14; and common 
lots at $11@12.75. Good and choice 
yearling wethers are ranging from 
$12.50@13.65, and medium and good 
lots from $11.50@12.50. Slaughter 
ewes of good and choice grade are 
from $7@7.75, and common and medi- 
um kinds from $5@7. 

Bob Riley 





Denver 


HEEP receipts for July, 1943, to 

taled approximately 71,000 head 
compared to 105,000 in July, 1942, a 
decrease of approximately 34,000 
head. The bulk of the salable supply 
consisted of fat spring lambs from Col- 
orado and Idaho. 


Choice fat spring lambs, during the 
first week of July, reached $15.75, 
selling within 25 cents of the mid-June 
season’s peak. Better grades closed 
strong to 15 cents higher, but common 
and medium kinds lost some ground. 
A holiday gap in receipts reduced the 
supply. One short deck of springers 
scaling 91 pounds brought $15.7. 
Other choice truck-ins sold at $15.50 
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freely, with good to choice at $15 to 
$15.35. One-hundred-pound fed Cali- 
fornias made $15.25 flat, and medium 
to good range Idahos got killer action 
at $14.40 flat. Yearlings, ¢dlassified as 
jambs prior to July 5, were very scarce 
and worked lower. Ewes sold mostly 
steady, bulking at $6 to $7. Feeding 
jambs met improved demand and 
strengthened slightly. New-crop Idaho 
feeders, averaging 76 to 80 pounds, 
went out at $13 to $13.10. Fleshy 
feeders also from Idaho made $13.25, 
with mixed fats and feeders at $13.50. 

During the second week of July fat 
springers advanced to within 15 cents 
of the season’s high point, or $15.85. 
Barly receipts were small. Better 
grades closed steady to higher. The 
spread between finished and unfin- 
ished spring lambs continued to ex- 
pand. Choice truck-ins, averaging 77 
to 106 pounds, scored $15.85 early, 
dosing at $15.75. Good and choice 
springers sold freely at $15 to $15.50. 
Good to choice range Idahos, averag- 
ing 96 pounds, made $15.10. Early 
in the week a deck of 97-pound range 
Colorados in choice condition brought 
$15.75. Yearlings continued scarce, 
lost price ground, and closed 15 to 
2 cents under last week or at $13.85. 
Odd lots, grading from common to 
good, sold at $11.50 to $13. Ewes 
strengthened slightly, with best shorn 
truck-ins making $7.15 and bulking 
at $6.50 to $7. Good and choice feed- 
ers were quoted up to $13.25. 

A short-lived price bulge early in 
the third week of July carried choice 
Colorado fat spring lambs up to $15.85 
for 89-pounders. Truck-ins from 80 to 
97 pounds made $15.75. Medium to 
good Idaho and Montana range spring- 
ers sold at $14.50 to $14.75; good to 
choice Idahos later bringing $14.85 to 
$15.10. Shorn yearlings with Nos. 1 
and 2 pelts, grading common to good, 
were picked up at $11@12.50. Good 
and choice slaughter ewes usually 
topped at $7.15. Feeding lambs con- 
tinued very scarce and showed no 
weakness. One load of good and 
choice 86-pound Idahos went out at 
$13.50 early. The late trade was con- 
fined to truck-ins selling at $12.75. 

During the fourth week of July re- 
ceipts expanded slightly. The close was 
mostly steady to strong, however. A 
load and deck of strictly choice 88- to 
93-pound Colorado spring lambs 
reached $15.85, early. Thereafter the 


top was $15.75, paid for truck-ins av- 
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eraging 80 to 102 pounds. Eight loads 
of good and choice Idahos landed at 
$14.85, while 86-pound range Colo- 
rados made $15. Ewes were in fairly 
broad demand all week and closed 
fully steady, bulking at $6 to $7.25. 
Acute scarcity carried feeding lambs 
25 cents higher early. Fleshy 80- 
pound Idaho feeding lambs reached 
$14 the last week and medium to good 
truck-ins were picked up in small lots 
at $12.25 to $12.50. 
Jacqueline O’Keefe 





Ogden 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 
Ogden for July totaled about 
267,336 head compared to 318,181 for 


July last year, a decrease of about 
50,000 head. The bulk of the July 


“PROPERTY OF THE 
SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY” |] 


receipts come from Idaho, and the de- 
crease this year is accounted for 
largely by the holding back of ship- 
ments from that area. Three fourths 
of the entire receipts of all sheep and 
lambs were sold at Ogden in July this 
year as compared to two thirds of the 
total receipts for July last year. 

Around two thirds of the fat lambs 
sold through July were taken for ship- 
ment to various West Coast packers. 
The other third was sold to various 
midwestern and interior Iowa packers. 
Many feeding lambs went east into 
Iowa, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois and 
Nebraska. Fat ewes were sold for 
shipment both east and west. 

During the first two weeks of July 
fat lambs worked somewhat higher. 
At the beginning of the month, choice 
lambs were bringing $14.75 and by 
July 12 the top was $15.35. These 


The best 
for the best! 


The best Rambouillet 
ram at the National Ram 
Sale came to George Beal 
and Sons because they 
believe in getting the best 
to produce the best. 


Yearling ram bred by 
John K. Madsen, bought 
by the Beals at the Na- 
tional Ram sale in 1941. 


The purchase of this ram typifies the Beals’ attitude toward their 
Rambouillets. It is your assurance of getting virile, improved blood in 


Rambouillets of their breeding. 


George L. Beal & Sons 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 
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DELUXE—tThe first place blue ribbon 
ram at the Sanpete County Rambouil- 
let Show. 


All of our top Rambouillet 

Rams are consigned to the 

National Ram Sale this year. 
They are of extra high 


Quality. 


NIELSON BROTHERS SHEEP COMPANY 


PHONE 121-3 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 








RAMBOUILLETS 


F. R. CHRISTENSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 





This is 2072, one of the stud stud rams I am consigning to the National 


higher prices held through July 18, 
after which the lambs worked lowe, 
dropping first to $14.75, and closing at 
$14.50. Most fat lambs sold during 
the month averaged 80 to 102 pounds, 

Feeding lambs worked 50 cents 
higher during the month. At the firg 
of the month they were topping a 
$13 and at the end of the month, » 
$13.50. One load of feeding lambs 
sold on July 28 at $13.60. Around 5) 
cars of feeding lambs were sold op 
the market during the month, averay- 
ing between 60 and 75 pounds. 

Choice ewes at the beginning and 
end of the month were bringing $7, 
although there were a few days during 
the middle of the month when a top 
of $7.25 was reached. 

Ed Marsh 





Lamb Contracting 


E contracting of feeding lambs 
remained rather dormant in most 
sections of the Rocky Mountain area 
during the last week of July, accord- 
ing to the weekly report of the Market 
News Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The uncertainty of the 
development of Kansas wheat pas- 
tures for fall and winter grazing made 
buyers extremely cautious, and feed- 
lot operators also were reported as 
waiting until they could determine 
what the feed prospects would be. 

Conditions in the various areas were 
reported as follows: 

Wyoming: Forward contracting of lambs 
continued in extremely light volume. Asking 
prices for feeding lambs continued unchanged 
at $13 per hundred and better, F.O.B. load- 
ing point. Several bands purchased some 
time ago were being offered at $13.25 plus 
handling charges. A small band of white- 
faces in southwestern Wyoming was reported 
sold during the week at $13.50 per hundred, 
but the sale was of too light volume to 
provide a reliable criterion of current values. 
Another band of approximately 6,000 head 
changed hands in southern Wyoming at $13 
for October delivery. Dealing in ewes was 
likewise on a restricted basis. In the south- 
eastern area some crossbred yearlings were 
reported sold for early delivery at $11.50 
per head, and some “‘solid-mouth” ewes up- 
wards to $9.25. 

Colorado: Contracting continued to be ex- 
tremely dull, virtually no deals were reported. 
Some lambs in the southern section were 
being moved to market in slaughter condi- 


tion, relieving pastures to the extent that 
feeders could be carried for considerable 
length of time. 

Eastern Idaho: There has been a fair vol- 
ume of contracting of mixed fats and feeder 
lambs for August and September delivery dur- 


Ram Sale. He took second place in the Sanpete County Rambouillet Day Show. 
Also, three of the rams in the pen of 5 entered in the sale took second place in 
pens of three at the same show. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


All of my rams are large, smooth, heavy boned, and have extra long staple wool. 
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ing the past two weks. Several sizable 
bands of mixed blackfaces which will carry 
fat ends estimated to range from 25 to 65 
cent, were reported sold. The price on 
the bulk of these was indicated at $13.25 
per hundred, F.O.B. loading point, and a 
small proportion went at $13. A few weeks 
earlier, reports indicate, there had been a few 
bands of lambs of similar description at $13.50 
per hundred. Contracts are said to provide 
for deliveries starting about August 10 and 
continuing through mid-September. 
Montana: Buying demand for lambs was 
reported narrow, and few, if any, current 
contracts were reported. Trade estimates in- 
dicate upwards of 35 per cent of the lambs in 
the state are now under sale contract but a 
large proportion of these was contracted 
before spring lambing. The bulk of the sales 
of the preceding few weeks were made at 
$13 per hundred, but many of these contracts 
provided for average weights above 67 
pounds. Activity in breeding ewes was very 
light. Limited numbers of dry, aged ewes 
were reported sold recently at $4.50. 


Eastern Oregon and Washington: Spring 
lambs are reported as virtually at a stand- 
still, Some previously contracted Washington 
bands are being topped for resale at $13.25 
to $13.35. Marketward movement of Willa- 
mette Valley lambs continued large and many 
were reported going on rape pastures, as 
other pastures are becoming dry and short. 
Some lambs are losing flesh on depleted pas- 
tures and many unfinished lambs have been 
reaching central markets. A sharp price 
break at most coast markets this week was 
expected to retard marketings. 


California: In California feed conditions 
continued to dry up and market receipts in- 
creased sharply. In the San Francisco Bay 
district upwards of 25,000 lambs were un- 
loaded the last week in July. This was the 
fourth consecutive week of such near record 
runs. Quality ranged from common to good, 
probably 25 per cent choice in the loads, 
half of the lambs being shorn and the rest 
full wooled. 


Very little current contracting is practiced 
during July and August so that most firms 
worked on a week-to-week basis buying cur- 
rently, but by the end of the week, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Portland had lambs 
on hand sufficient to overload current 
slaughter capacity. At San Francisco prices 
declined $1 to $1.50 per hundred. Many 
decks of medium to good lambs, averaging 
7 to 77 pounds, sold at $12 to $14, and 
only choice, 80- to 85-pound lambs were up 
to $14.50. 


Underlying factors in the sharp decline 
were: (a) abundance, of medium to good 
lambs; (b) small supply of choice grades; 
(c) quotas filled in small plants; (d) un- 
certainty over shearling pelt prices in Sep- 
tember; (e) excessive feeding cost to hold 
lambs in slaughterers’ hands; (f) limited kill- 
ing gang capacity; (g) dressed prices no 
lower. 


Most local packers attempted to slaughter 
at the full 100 per cent quota allowed indi- 
vidual plants but could not keep ahead of 
the current temporary offerings. 
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HERE IS THE 


“MADSEN TYPE” 


YOU CAN PICK THEM 
OUT IN ANY COUNTRY 


AT THE NATIONAL RAM 
SALE, 1942, FROM THE 
MADSEN FLOCK— 

Top Single Stud — $1,000.00 


Two Top Pens of Five — 
$215.00 





Top Pen of Ten 


RAMS AND EWES FOR 
SALE AT 
RANCH 








Offering 
500 head of 
Good Regis- 
tered Breed- 
ing Ewes for 
Sept. or Oct. — 
Delivery. 


4. 


Year after Year Consistently Producing 


TOP STUD AND RANGE RAMS 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 











Management 4.00 . 
Sampson’s Native American Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.....__. 5.00 
Forage Plants 5.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Klemme’s An American Grasier 
ge and Pasture. 4.50 Goes Abroad 2.60 








For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 MecCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
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Report of Work in Texas 


A Ses idea of organizing a woman’s 
auxiliary to the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association originated 
with Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead. 
Her primary object for the Auxiliary 
was to aid the association in publicity 
of wool and mohair, mutton and 
chevon. Her enthusiasm aroused the 
interest of many ranchwomen. 

The Auxiliary was organized at the 
annual convention of the Texas Asso- 
ciation in December, 1938, at San An- 
tonio. Mrs. Whitehead was elected to 
serve as the first president and under 
her leadership this young organiza- 
tion grew and prospered. 

The activities of the Auxiliary have 
been numerous and its influence wide- 
spread. A few of the more important 
matters will be brought out in detail 
in another part of this article. 


Officers of the Auxiliary 


The first president who served in 
1939 was Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead. 
The daughter of a pioneer ranchman, 
B. M. Halbert of Sonora, Mrs. White- 
head and her husband live on a large 
ranch near Del Rio. Wool and mo- 
hair products are her hobby. Mrs. 
Fred Barrett of Comstock served as 
a most efficient secretary and treas- 
urer during Mrs. Whitehead’s regime. 

The second president was Mrs. J. 
T. Baker of Pecos County. She has 
always been a leader in religious af- 
fairs in her community. Her husband, 
a former president of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, is one 
of West Texas’ outstanding ranch 
men. That year the Auxiliary launch- 
ed forth into new fields, particular 
stress being laid on demonstration 
work. The membership grew consider- 
ably during Mrs. Baker’s year. 

Mrs. Marsh Lea of Ft. Stockton ably 
assisted Mrs. Baker as_ secretary- 
treasurer. : 

In 1940 Mrs. H. C. Noelke of San 
Angelo assumed the duties of the of- 
fice of president. Mrs. Noelke, ably 
assisted by Mrs. Len Mertz also of 
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San Angelo, carried the organization 
on to new heights and many interest- 
ing achievements were recorded under 
their leadership. Mrs. Noelke is an 
enthusiastic ranchwoman, dividing 
her time between their ranch near 
Sheffield and their city home in San 
Angelo. 

The next president selected by the 
Auxiliary was Mrs. Guy Nations of 
Maryneal in the Sweetwater com- 
munity. Her secretary was Mrs. 
Lance Sears, also of Maryneal. As the 
first president in war times, Mrs. Na- 
tions had a difficult task, but in spite 
of this the Auxiliary had a most prof- 
itable year. 

This now brings us to the current 
year of 1943 when Mrs. Sayers Farm- 
er of Junction was elected to the 
presidency. Mrs. Farmer is well assist- 
ed by Mrs. Stanton Bundy of Kimble 
County. Mrs. Farmer’s hobby is her 
three daughters. They live on their 
ranch on Copperas Creek. 

Auxiliary Activities 

The Women’s Auxiliary’s greatest 
achievement so far has been the pro- 
motion of wool and mohair. Their un- 
tiring efforts aided the passage of the 
truth-and-fabrics act, which has been 
the means of everyone’s being able to 
purchase 100 per cent wool goods. 

Much publicity has been given to 
wool and mohair through various suc- 
cessful style shows, outstanding ex- 
amples being the style show luncheon 
given in San Angelo in September, 
1940, and the beautiful one held in 
Ft. Worth in December, 1939. 


Queen’s Dress 

During Queen Elizabeth’s historic 
visit to the United States in 1939, she 
was presented by the wool growers of 
the United States with woolen mate- 
rial for a frock. The wool for this 
fabric came from Texas, and was wov- 
en by the Fortsmann Woolen Mills. 
World-wide was the publicity given 
this event when the heads of the two 
greatest nations met in Washington, 


the Queen of England in a dress of 
U. S. virgin wool and the wife of 
the President wearing a dress of Eng- 
lish wool. 


Miss Wool and Mohair 


Miss Iris Brennan of Del Rio rep- 
resented Texas in the Parade of States 
at the N. Y. World’s Fair in 1939, 
She wore a dress of the same material 
as the Queen’s. Her outfit was pre- 
sented by the Texas Auxiliary. 


Woolen Exhibits 


From time to time wonderful ex- 
hibits of beautiful wool and mohair 
fabrics from the great woolen mills of 
the country have been displayed. Dem- 
onstrations have also been given for 
educational purposes. 


Chuck Book 


An outstanding cook book has been 
compiled by members of the Auxiliary, 
hundreds of copies of which have been 
sold. It contains recipes for the pre- 
paration of mutton and chevon in 
every style from Lamb en brochette 
to cowboy style Son-of-a-Gun. 


Essay Contest 


In 1941 an essay contest was spon- 
sored by the Auxiliary for 4-H Club 
members. Prizes of woolen blankets 
for the best essays on wool and mo- 
hair were awarded. 


Conventions 


Since organization in San Antonio 
in 1938, quarterly meetings have been 
held by the directors in Del Rio, Kerr- 
ville, Mason, Junction, Sweetwater, 
Lubbock, Sonora, Ft. Stockton, Miner- 
al Wells, and A. and M. College. Cur- 
rent business is discussed at these 
meetings. 

Delightful entertainments are al- 
ways enjoyed by those present. 

Annual conventions at Ft. Worth 
in 1939, in San Angelo in 1940, Del 
Rio in 1941, and San Antonio in 1942 
will always be remembered as de- 
lightful occasions by all who were 
privileged to attend. 
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The Current Year 1943 


Most Auxiliary members are ard- 
ent Red Cross workers who devote 
countless hours to the making of sur- 
gical dressings, knitting, and canteen 
work. Members of the organization 
have also been donors at the blood 
plasma centers. 

All-wool lap robes have been do- 
nated to the convalescent soldiers at 
the Pyute and Del Rio hospitals. 


Nurse’s Scholarship 


At the June meeting it was voted 
to pay the expenses of one or more 
girls who desire to take nurse’s train- 
ing. A Kimble County girl was se- 
lected and part of her scholarship was 
paid to the training school of the 
Shannon Hospital in San Angelo. Her 
entry into training immediately re- 
leases a valuable nurse for duty in the 
war zone. 


Roll of Honor 


A roll of honor of the names of all 
husbands, sons, or daughters of Aux- 
iliary members who are serving in the 
Armed Forces is being compiled. 

In these various ways and by their 
own individual activities on their 
ranches our members are contributing 
their share to the war effort and at 
the same time carrying on the Aux- 
iiary work with enthusiasm. 


Meetings of 1943 


In March a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of directors was held in So- 
nora. Again in June we held a most 
enjoyable meeting in Ft. Stockton, and 
we are looking forward to the Sep- 
tember meeting in Coleman. 

The annual convention will be held 
in Ft. Worth early in December. 


AU. S. O. Picnic 


ID you ever do something because 

you felt it was right to do it and 
then, have a perfectly wonderful time 
as the result? This is what happened 
to the Robert Cauthorns, Virgil Cau- 
thorns and Edward Jarretts as a re- 
sult of entertaining twenty-five en- 
listed men from the Del Rio Bombar- 
dier School, with an all-day picnic 
on our ranch on Devil’s River, one 
Saturday in May. 

We had made every preparation 
a week before, even to knowing just 
how many points we were going to 
put into our barbecue sauce. Not hav- 
ing had very much experience in en- 
tertaining the Army and not knowing 
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BIRCHLANDS SUFFOLKS 


“We breed from the best that we may breed better.” 


Our 1943 consignment 
is a concentration of our 
best blood lines and war- 


rants your inspection. 


DOUGLAS 
PIGCGOT 


McMURDO, B. C., CANADA 














DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 





W. S. O’NEIL 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 


Registered Suffolk 
Rams and Ewes 











100 Registered range rams 
50 Registered ewes 
These animals are from selected stock 


with the same breeding as our National 
Ram Sale entries. 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For, more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 








C. A. Williams, Secretary 

















BONIDA FARM 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
Breeder of 


Registered Suffolk Sheep, 
Duroc Swine and 
Holstein Cattle 


AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE I 
AM OFFERING: 


1 yearling stud sired by Bonida 
Masterpiece 


1 pen of 5 yearlings sired by the 
Reserve Champion ram at the 
1941 Calgary Show (a Stewart 
bred ram). 





Bonida Masterpiece 8728 


These rams are all big, rugged and uniform with plenty of bone and soundness. 
They are in excellent breeding condition. 


WATCH FOR THESE ENTRIES AT THE SALE 
B. D. MURDOCH, Owner 





























VOYLE 
BAGLEY 


GREENWICH, UTAH 








REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


125 Big Smooth Yearling 
Range Rams for Sale 


See Some of My Top Rams at the 
National Ram Sale 











RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 


lent quality of both fine wool and niutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers. 
early “lambers” and their herding and graz 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 

President Vice-President 


Vv. L Pierce 


W. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 
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it they would really “go” for barbe- 
cued mutton, frijoles, and potato sal- 
ad as ranch people do, the three of us 
ladies talked hours over our party line, 
trying to have it just right. 

We couldn’t decide if twenty-five 
pounds of potatoes would be enough 
and if twelve cups of beans would 
take a pound and a half of bacon or 
more or less. The point system was 
fairly new at this time and we were 
most cautious; of course now, a month 
later, we feel like veterans with the 
points. Then there were the cakes 
to think of. We each made two cakes, 
and at the last moment, more in fear 
of what our cakes tasted like than in 
fear of not having enough, we had 
our Country Club cateress make us 
three huge cakes. These were brought 
out from town by a _ neighborhood 
couple the evening before. 

That was really a busy evening for 
all of us. The river is on a lower 
ranch about twenty miles from where 
we live, so we had to get our things 
together the evening before to be m 
readiness for an early morning get-a- 
way. The muttons had to be dressed, 
too; there were bridge tables, chairs, 
crocks for iced tea and water, Vic- 
trola, big bucket to carry water from 


the river, the food, oh! just any num- 


ber of things. We had ours all out 
on the back porch just ready to be 
put into the pick-up in the morning. 
About 9:15 P.M. just as I finished 
icing my last cake it started raining 
and oh! did it rain! You know it is 
funny with West Texas ranch people. 
We just sit home and pray for rain 
and say what we would give for a big 
rain and the minute it starts raining 
we all try our best to go somewhere. 
Well, it rained and rained and rained 
that night. 

The next morning we had a rather 
deflated feeling, knowing we would 
have to call the boys not to come; be- 
cause of the rain the camp grounds 
would be so wet and unfriendly. We 
just looked out on the back porch 
and heaved a sigh, not exactly relish- 
ing the idea of putting everything back 
in place. Just before we called the 
Del Rio operator we just chanced to 
telephone the river ranch to see how 
many inches of rain we really had had 
and were told that not one drop of 
rain had fallen. Oh! oh! oh! did we 
get busy! no rain! the picnic could con- 
tinue. The help was caHed and we 
started loading cakes, pans, bridge 
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SUFFOLKS 
HAMPSHIRES 


STUD AND RANGE 
RAMS 


Our Suffolk Stud Rams are sired 
by an imported Stewart Paul Ram 
and the Hampshires by a Finch 
ram. See my choice consignmenj 
at the National Ram Sale, where 
quality counts. 


Also have a few registered Sut. 
folk ewes and ewe lambs and a 
few Hampshire ewes for sale. 


GEORGE A. REED 
Route 2, Burley, Idaho 








HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion carload 
of lambs, grand champion wether, and grand 
champion pen of lambs over all breeds at the 1942 
Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Show. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 

Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
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tables, chairs, potato salad, horse 
shoes, etc. Then behold! we were told 
that we couldn’t get to the highway 
except by horse-back as the big draw 
was running. 

So down to the creek we went hop- 
ing for a Red Sea miracle but instead 
of the waters parting we mounted the 
good old faithful plug and made a pio- 
neer crossing. Time after time we made 
the crossing until the pick-up was 
empty except for a few pecans that 
had fallen from the cakes, a broken 
record, and a few things that the gen- 
tlemen of the family just absolutely 
refused to cross,—I suppose all of you 
remember moments like this! The 
Cauthorns were waiting for us on the 
other side in their pick-up. They had 
practically made a new road from 
their ranches in order to escape the 
high water and washed-out roads. 


We arrived at the river about thirty 
minutes before the truck with the 
boys. The men rushed around getting 
the meat on while the ladies endeav- 
ored to hurriedly create a home-like 
atmosphere on our camp grounds. 
When the boys arrived we went to the 
truck and greeted them and told them 
to make themselves at home and to do 
exactly as they wished. They started 
smiling and taking off their caps and 
one could almost see them relaxing 
mentally. Some played bridge, some 
threw horseshoes, some hiked, most 
all went swimming but some just lay 
on their backs and looked up into the 
trees, saying that they didn’t know 
Texas had such beautiful trees. It was 
a rather warm day but regardless 
about half of them scaled the hill just 
back of the barbecue pit. One boy 
started chopping on an old tree trunk 
with the camp axe. He was chopping 
with an air of perfect abandon, almost 
as if he were doing the one thing he 
enjoyed most. One of the boys played 
our South American tunes and did the 
dances for these records just because 
he wanted to do so, not especially en- 
tertaining us but making himself at 
home. Two of the boys stood by the 
barbecue pit watching “Herman” ad- 
minister the savory touch to our meat. 


Some of the boys insisted on help- 
ing us with the last details of lunch. 

There were about seven or eight of 
us sitting under a large oak tree peel- 
ing onions, cutting up pickles, lemons, 
tomatoes, and the conversation was 
something like this: ‘‘Whats’ the dif- 
ference between your sheep and goats, 
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HAMPSHIRES 


1943 National Ram Sale 
Offerings: 





MATTHEWS 
BROS. 


Ovid, Idaho 


2 single studs 
1 pen of 5 registered rams 


1 pen of 5 range rams 


One of our studs this year, we think, has a little more quality and style 
than any ram we have ever offered, and the others maintain our normal 
high standards of quality. This quality was shown in the price-breaking 
record made in last year’s sale by our pen of five registered rams that 
sold at $215 per head. 














POLO RANCH 


HAMPSHIRES and CORRIEDALES 
Stud and Range Rams in Both Breeds 
For Sale, Singly and in Larger Numbers. 


My consignment to the 1943 National Ram Sale will 
consist entirely of Hampshire Stud and range rams, both 
yearlings and lambs. 


You will be able to secure top Hampshires here. 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Owner 


BIG HORN, SHERIDAN COUNTY, WYOMING 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management.........2........2..........:cceceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeees $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants...........................::c-::cseseeceeeceeeeneeceeeeeeeee 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture............2.2.......22...:::s.-e000++ 4.50 
Fitete Gc FETs TUR TE GN WE ON bn ons. ra cc ccce sic canes ccspnee toe enenaecnqcscnbciiensantswastenbeets 3.00 
DhowPaeiis ss: Beth GU, Psat saint chk sae ecco inden so pas cas sav ccnmiatinpeantenetatecd ome 5.00 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Se Se Pen On aE RES keen eae errr tron te NSS 2.50 
I EE Ser eile ts LOS aie ee i ee nn Sey een Meera peel UBL, we Binete = 2.75 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad........................2-::ecssssseseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeceees 2.50 
And for the Children 
Perches Trcaier Sei ib Be Fe iscsi ihcn saan ed cack od gas nasestin tneeiatapeoeteonnee aRONIied 3.00 
For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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R. W. HOGG & SONS 


Route 4 (Box 472) Salem, Oregon 
SEE OUR HAMPSHIRES AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


All of our sheep trace directly to the Goldsmith breeding through Blendworth 
Basildon and the Mount Haggin rams we have used. Our offerings this year have 


the quality that comes through good breeding and care. A. group of our yearlings 
are shown here. 

















Canadian Pacific Railway Supply Farm 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Invites your inspection of our 
offering of 


SUFFOLK AND HAMP- 
SHIRE RAMS 
at the 28th National Ram Sale 


They have been retained for 
this sale and we trust they will 


please you. 


J. McCULLOCH, Supt. of Agriculture 
Calgary, Alberta 


Our First Prize Suffolk Ram Lamb at the 
Calgary Show. Our Sale Entries are of 
similar high quality. 


JOCK STEPHENS, Shepherd 
Strathmore, Alberta 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants.......................... 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 











Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 











SP AEN, MP AL Ree SF BADE CF SRSA SAIN Cn EArt Be Sh on CA EC AD 2.50 
Call’s Golden Fleece ......... 2.75 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad...................2222200cccecccsseceeeeececeeeeeeeeececere 2.50 
And for the Children 
Perdew’s Tenderfooot at Bar X... SIDER DEERE eel Ces ES MET Ee 3.00 
For Sale by c 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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not in looks but for range conditions 
and financially?” Then, our questigy 
in turn, ‘““What’s your favorite type of 
plane and why?” There was such 4 
natural, easy flow of conversation not 
strained and forced. There was gp 
much laughter, the kind that bespeaks 
a happy thought. 

You ladies know how you feel when 
you have prepared a meal for guests 
and observe that the meal is truly 
relished. We felt that the boys enjoyed 
the meals very much, especially the 
cakes! After much reluctance, we f{j- 
nally admitted that the much loved 
chocolate cakes had been made by 
Mrs. Landrum, the cateress, and not 
by ourselves. 

As the shadows were lengthening in- 
to dusk and just before the farewells 
began, the strains of old-time music 
floated through the air and we all 
broke forth into a good old Virginia 
Reel. 

This day spent on a picnic ground 
overlooking Devil’s River surrounded 
by oak, sycamore, and pecan trees, a 
slight breeze whispering through the 
leaves, with a group “one for all and 
all for one” for Victory will remain 
with us for an “aeon or two.” 


Mrs. Ned Jarrett 


A Second Ranch Party 


EN stationed at Laughlin Army 

Air Field who attended the sec- 
ond ranch party given through the 
ranch committee of the United Serv- 
ice Organization in a live oak grove 
on J. C. Mayfield’s Devil’s River 
Ranch called it the most enjoyable 
outing they have attended since they 
have been in the Army. 


Hosts were Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Dris- 
dale, Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Hodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. O. Taylor, Jr. 


Swimming, bridge and dominoes as 
well as target practice with a .22 rifle 
formed entertainment during the out 
ing. 

Five of the boys were from Brook- 
lyn and one of them once lived in Po 
land. Some of them, commenting on 
the beauty of the place, called it the 
prettiest spot they have seen in Texas. 

Hosts declared they learned 4s 
much from the boys as the soldiers 
did asking questions about ranch life. 
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act The 1943 Lamb Crop 
ers 1943 lamb crop docked in the S$ U F & Oo L K 4% 


On not thirteen western sheep states was 
as g alittle over 4 per cent smaller than : 
speaks § the 1942 crop and 7 per cent smaller With 

than the record 1941 crop, the De- 


wha si of Agriculture reported on S i 7 . A rN D Q U A L | ¥ Y 


For the United States as a whole, 


Pe the 1943 lamb crop is estimated at 4.5 

ly the per cent less than the 1942 crop and We invite your inspection of our consignment of rams at the 
‘ r cent smaller than the 1941 crop, 

we fi- Tpe ° e 


year average. The crop is estimated 
ee at 31,101,000 head compared with 32,- 


sd not #94000 in 1942 and 32,854,000 in AUGUST 24 and 25, 1943 

ing in 1941. 

-ewells § The Western Lamb Crop 

music § The western lamb crop is estimated HOWARD VAUGHN DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


we all & at 20,137,000 lambs compared to 21,- 
irginia § 052,000 last year, 21,644,000 in 1941, 
and the ten-year average of 19,374,- 
round § 000 lambs. The estimate indicates 


























yunded § that the 1943 western lamb crop is CORRIED ALE INC. 
rees, a ff about 900,000 head smaller than in LINCOLNS mine \ Cccdiciiicis Clinias anoiaiarcss 

h the § 1942 and 1,500,000 below the 1941 We are offering for sale this year nesta oy . 
il] and crop. The smaller lamb crop was ye ' “laa baaneredeies,* Geena oa HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


‘emain § largely due to less favorable weather 


. : type; also 15 Lincoln stud rams. 1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 
during the past winter and spring than 


Our consignment to the National 














rett ayear earlier. Ewes did not winter in Ram Sale this year includes 2 Lincoln 
as good condition and range feed con- re a gps ge Md ran choice yearling WANT TO BUY 
ditions were not as good, the report soe nis ee sae A WELL-BROKEN SHEEP DOG 
rly states. ERNEST ROBSON & SONS Please describe fully what you have. 
Figured in percentages, the 1943 Denfield, Ontario, Canada L. F. MONTGOMERY 
Army § lamb crop in the western states was : ARNOLD, KANSAS 
1e sec- § 77.6 per cent, compared with 80.7 per 








h the @ cent in 1942, and 85.2 per cent in 
Serv- § 1941, and the ten-year (1932-41) av- 
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River The 1943 lamb crop is about the Yearling Rams Crossbreds 
oyable § same size as last year in Montana and e ‘ 
» Eth Dakota; in Wyoming, Texas, Lincoln Cross Rambouillet 
and Utah, it is only a little smaller; 
. Driss § in Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, and Both half and three-quarters 


n, Mr, § California, the crop is smaller, while 
1 Mrs. § reductions are fairly heavy in New 
Mexico, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
oes as & ‘2. 

2 rifle — The Early and Late Crops 


Hardy — Range raised — In good condition. 


They have plenty of size, quality, and wool from many years of 
consistent selective breeding. 


e out: Both early and Jate lamb crops are 
smaller than in 1942, with the great- These Rams will add weight, quality and dollars to your lamb and 
3rook- § est reduction in the early crop. The wool crops. 


in Po- § “early lambs”—those normally avail- 
ng on § able for market prior to August 1—- 
it the § this year made up about 20 per cent 
Texas. 3 the total crop compared with nearly 
das per cent in 1941 and 1942. The 

oidiers § 1943 early lamb crop was about 10 E : W . WwW A Y M A N 
h life. § per cent smaller than in 1942. The INGOMAR, MONTANA 

smaller early crop was due largely to 
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Bartlett Brothers 
Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada 
We have a small but select flock of 


Pedigreed Suffolk Sheep 


True to type, maintained at a high 
state of perfection. 


Young Stock Usually for Sale 





The kind of rams we breed and sell. 


See Our Consignment at the 
National Ram Sale. 











unfavorable early weather in the 
Northwest and a reduction of ewe in- 
ventories in early lamb sections. The 
California and Arizona early lamb 
crops were smaller than in 1942, with 
considerably smaller early lamb crops 
in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
The Texas early lamb crop is smaller 
than in 1942. California and Arizona 
early lambs developed well and made 
good finish and weights, In Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, unfavor- 
able winter and early spring weather 
with late feed held back the develop- 
ment of the early lambs—later good 
feed has resulted in the lambs mak- 
ing good weights and finish. The 
eastbound movement of Arizona and 
California lambs has been about 50 
per cent of 1942, with an increased 
slaughter of these lambs in California. 


delivery has not been heavy, with 


year, with a small reduction in Utah 
The late lambs in Idaho, Oregon, anj 
Washington show a large reduction, 
The crop of late lambs is also small, 
than in 1942 in Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and California 


Feed Conditions 


Late lambs have made good gains jy 
the northern and mountain sections 
where range feed is good. Sheep anj 
lambs are gaining in West Texas and 
New Mexico where earlier dry condi. 
tions were relieved by rains. There 
are dry feed conditions on some of 
the sheep ranges in Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada, and the lower ranges of 
south-central Colorado. 


Contracting of feeder lambs for fall 


limited activity since early June. 








The Lamb Crop 


All numbers in thousands; that is, add 000 








Breeding Ewes, 1 Year Old 





Lamb Crop Docked 











I have had. 





See my entries at the National Ram 
Sale August 24 and 25, 1943 


























State es pe acon , eg ina Numbers Docked 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
re! 2,722 2,858 2,887 89 81 81 2,423 2,315 2,338 
We VOM. ........2-0-+.--< 2,825 2,910 2,910 84 78 77 2,373 2,270 2,241 
J W MA I { HEWS IMIR, ——— 5... on sse:-.--2 1,449 1,579 1,484 93 87 88 1,348 1,374 1,306 
Ld a New Mexico%*........... 1,705 1,633 1,586 72 76 71 1,235 1,234 1,133 
BURLEY, IDAHO ac a SS 548 548 546 83 85 80 456 467 438 
a en ee 1,876 1,970 1,990 86 80 78 1,613 1,576 1,552 
5 ad eae 621 584 555 83 81 81 515 473 450 
= | OE Se ee 1,531 1,531 1,424 106 101 99 1,623 1,546 1,410 
Registered Washington............... 474 464 413 110 108 100 521 501 413 
e CSE Serer aaa 1,307 1,216 1,107 99 88 80 1,294 1,070 886 
Corriedale Sheep Caliocnia....... 2403 21451 2'353 90 88 85 | 2163 2157 2,000 
South Dakota............ 1,386 1,566 1,645 99 94 89 1,371 1,470 1,467 
pe ot aes 6,568 6,765 7,036 72 68 64 4,729 4,600 4,503 
sone yaa ene a bm = Ss 25,415 26,075 25,936 85.2 80.7 77.6) 21,664 21,053 20,137 
. . estern States..... . J a 4 Z 4 4 , 
Moncreiffe Breeding aTotal 24 Atlantic 
and South Cen- ee 
: tral States.............. 3,149 3,161 3,104 98 96 96 3,086 3,050 4 

They are well grown out this year bTotal 11 Nosth 
and one of the best flock of rams Central States... 8,140 8,484 98,295 100 100 96 8.104 8,501 7,993 
WU: 8. Fotal...:....i. 36,704 37,720 37,335 89.5 86.4 83.3) 32,854 32,604 31,101 








* Includes Indian-owned sheep in Arizona and New Mexico. 


a Excludes Texas. b Excludes South Dakota. 


The Idaho movement of early lambs 
has been late, with shipments in June 
and July much below a year earlier. 
Texas early lambs made a poor start 
with unfavorable weather. and_ feed 
but improved feed later has resulted 
in a heavy late June and July move- 
ment of sheep and lambs. 

The late lamb crop in the 13 west- 
ern sheep states is about 3 to 4 per 
cent smaller than in 1942, and 5 per 
cent below the 1941 late crop. In 
Montana, Texas, and South Dakota, 
the late lamb: crops are about the 
same. size as in 1942. The late crop 
in Wyoming is nearly as large as last 


Western hay crops are fairly good, 
but not heavy with a light carryover 
of old hay in the irrigated feeding sec- 
tions. Grain crop prospects are good 
in irrigated sections. Beet by-prod- 
ucts will be greatly reduced. Feed crop 
supplies in the corn belt are mate 
rially below last year. 

Breeding Ewes 

The total number of breeding ewes 
in the 13 western sheep states is about 
the same as a year ago. The market- 
ing of old ewes in 1942 was offset by 
the large carryover of ewe lambs from 
the 1941 lamb crop.. The number of 
breeding ewes at the beginning of 1943 
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was larger than a year earlier in Texas, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Utah, 
with no change in Wyoming. In the 
other western states there was a re- 
duction in breeding ewe numbers, with 
the largest reduction in the Northwest. 

The carryover of ewe lambs from 
the 1942 lamb crop was the smallest 
in several years and was estimated at 
4820,000 head compared with 5,690,- 
000 from the 1941 crop, and 5,224,000 
from the 1940 crop. The supply of 
ewe lambs (now yearlings) is not large 
enough to maintain present breeding 
ewe numbers except in Texas and 
South Dakota and possibly in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. 


Native Lamb Crop 


The native lamb crop is estimated 
at 10,964,000 head compared with 11,- 
551,000 lambs last year, 11,190,000 in 
1941, and the ten-year (1932-41) av- 
erage of 10,798,000. The 1943 native 
lamb crop is nearly 600,000 head 
smaller than the 1942 crop and about 
200,000 less than in 1941. 

The lamb crop in the 11 North 
Central States (corn belt states) in- 
cluded in the native states is placed at 
7,993,000 compared with 8,501,000 
last year, 8,104,000 in 1941, and the 
ten-year (1932-41) average of 7,560,- 
000. 


Feeder Lamb Prices 


In the statement printed below, Mr. 
Monte M. Moore clearly sets forth the 
grower’s position in respect to prices 
for feeder lambs this year. 

Men who make a business of fin- 
ishing lambs are greatly concerned 
over the prospects for supplies and 
prices of feed. Many who have studied 
the situation say that at present prices 
of feeder lambs and feed, they can- 
not operate if prices of fat lambs con- 
tinue to be governed by the present 
0.P.A. ceiling prices on dressed lamb 
and mutton. 


As Mr. Moore points out, it is plain 
that the question cannot fairly be 
solved by lowering the price of feed- 
er lambs. The logical action would be 
to raise ceiling prices on dressed lamb, 
and so give both growers and: feed- 
ers a chance to at least break even. 
So far, O.P.A. rejects proposals for 
higher ceilings. 

It is possible that Congress may 
give new direction to the O.P.A. when 
it meéts in September. Growers and 
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select wool and choice lambs. 





50 ROMELDALES 
at the 
NATIONAL 
RAM SALE 


Romeldale, the dual purpose sheep. Produces 


A. T. SPENCER & SONS 


Gerber, Tehama County, California 








PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 





Ogden 


CREDIT AVAILABLE 
° for ° 

Sheepmen - Cattlemen 
4V% % 

INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 











Select your rams at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 24-25, North Salt Lake, Utah 








"HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE" 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 





Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
fo: hauling lambs, feed, ete. 

Can .be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard. table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 


Write for literature 


AHLANDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some _ cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 
tablished breed. 
Association Life Membership $10— 


agencies in the U. S 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres. L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrie S. Hultz, 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 


L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
gantown, W. Va.; 


Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 








Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 


H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
C. V. Wilson, Mor- 
; M. H. Karker, Barrington, 
Til.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. P. R. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
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FOR SALE 


20,000 HEAD GOOD SMOOTH 
YEARLING EWES 
Located at Crosbyton, Texas; 
would load on Santa Fe. 

Will sell in any size bunches. 
Over half of these yearlings are 
Rambouillet and Corriedale cross; 
others, good smooth Rambouillet 

ewes. 


JESS ELROD & SONS 


Box 1191 San Angelo, Texas 








LINCOLNS 
FOR SALE 


I have a number of Lincoln stud 
rams, and yearling and lamb rams for 
sale. Also some fine yearling ewes. 
All sheep are eligible for registration. 
They may be seen at my home. 


IVAN G. EPPERSON 


Phone 280-R4 Jerome, Idaho 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity. hardiness, lean ment, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction. City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 











SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 
Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Ckappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 
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feeders should discuss this question 
with their United States Senators and 
Congressmen while these legislators 
are at home. (Editor.) 


Assuming for purposes of discussion, that 
feeder quotations are too high—what is the 
reason? It could be that the grower is ask- 
ing too much. It could be that feeds and 
labor are too scarce and expensive for profit- 
able feeding; or it could be that the feeder 
has no assurance of getting an adequate price 
for his finished product. 

First, is the grower asking too much when 
he asks 13 cents to 13% cents at home for his 
feeding lambs? Let us make a comparison 
with 1941, which year we can still all re- 
member. That year lambs in Wyoming start- 
ed out at around 10 cents and worked up to 
11% cents—a few sales made up to 11% 
cents. Assume an outfit is running 10,000 
ewes, gets an 80 per cent lamb crop, keeps 
half his ewe lambs or 25 per cent of his crop, 
for replacements, leaving him 6,000 feeder 
lambs to sell. He has at least 15 employ- 
ees that he paid around $75.00 per month 
—annual payroll $13,500. This year he 
is paying around $150.00 per month (both 
figures include board allowances), annual pay- 
roll $27,000 and he asks 13% cents for his 
lambs. Assuming his 6,000 lambs average 
65 pounds and that they sold for 11 cents in 
1941 and will sell for 13% cents in 1943, 
his income will have increased by $9,720, 
against which he has an increased payroll of 
$13,500, or a net income $3,780 less than in 
1941—and at a time when most prices are 
higher, and the grower is accused of asking 
too much for his lambs. 


The grower, on an average, sells about 60 
per cent of one lamb for each ewe he runs. 
Today he has about $12 tied up in each ewe 
besides $10 in real estate and other fixed 
investments—$22 investment to produce 60 
per cent of one lamb—or about $36 invest- 
ment to produce each lamb—not to men- 
tion interest, taxes, labor, personal efforts, 
and years of work to build up his outfit. 
Unlike the feeder, he cannot lay out when 
the season looks discouraging. 


So I think we can rule out the proposi- 
tion that the grower is asking too much 
for his lambs, and if everyone were fair to 
him ‘he should be getting 15 cents. 

The second proposition—are feeds and la- 
bor too scarce and high for profitable feed- 
ing operations? We don’t have at hand any 
figures on relative feed costs, but it is 
evident to anyone that feed prices have in- 
creased more than the cost of the feeding 
animal. The animal is still on the cheap 
side of the ledger.. Labor costs in many 
cases have doubled doubtless due to compe- 
tition with war-work wages-and trying to 
induce men to stay with livestock and on the 
farm. We don’t see what can be done di- 
rectly about labor costs, but something could 
and should be done about feed costs—gov- 
ernment allotments and subsidies on corn, 
barley, hay, for example. 


The final proposition—Is the feeder assured 
of getting an adequate price for his finished 
product? This is where the real trouble lies. 
Today we have inflated wages and feed costs 
but deflated meat prices. To be on a par 








SHEEPMEN 


Your opportunity to get an 
ideal set up in California. Will] 
sell 3,000 choice, 


Will lease range and equipment, 


young ewes, 


ALFRED KUHN 
3527 Riverside Blvd. 


Sacramento, California 








EXPERIENCED SHEEPMAN 


Wants to Lease Sheep Ouifit or Ranch 
Cash or Share Basis — Stocked or Not Stocked. 
Address: Box 125 
National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

















A 

Tradition in 

Western 

rk Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 




















CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool  produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 


No Membership Fee 


President....................Dr..C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing. Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer.............--+....---- Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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with war contracts, war wages and general 
war prices, meat is at least 25 ‘per cent too 
cheap. Many people won’t agree with this 
statement, but we believe that a study of 
comparative prices will bear it out. The 
administration have taken a stand to “hold 
the line’ or roll back prices on meat and 
other foods, and they appear to be too in- 
different or too stubborn to admit the in- 
equity of such a stand or to give any ground. 
They want to roll back prices, but allow 
factors entering into the cost of production to 
go up as much as 100 per cent. This inequity 
can doubtless be worked out in time if the 
people interested in the production of meat 
keep pounding it home to Congress, the 
0.P.A. and the administration. 

The feeder is not the only one troubled 
with feed and labor costs. In many sections 
the sheepmen have to buy large quantities 
of hay and concentrates for winter feed—and 
prices are up 50 per cent to 100 per cent. 
With ceilings on meat and wool where they 
are, the sheepmen cannot long stay in busi- 
ness and already there is talk of serious 
liquidation. If this liquidation materializes, 
we will wake up and find ourselves a have-not 
nation in meat and wool. Then Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Wallace will say, “O. K., you fell down 
on the job and are not producing enough 
meat and wool, so we will buy it from our 
‘good neighbors’.” And maybe that is what 
they want. 

Think it over. The existence of the whole 
meat industry from the producer to the 
packer—including the commission firms—is 
in jeopardy under present conditions. 

Monte M. Moore 





Grade Labeling of Meat 
Continued 


NDER an order issued by the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, 
effective August 5, grade labeling of 
beef, veal, lamb and mutton carcasses 
and wholesale cuts has been continued. 
The grades are the same as those set 
up under the O.P.A. regulations gov- 
erning the rationing of meat. 

The Office of Price Administration 
lost its authority to require labeling 
by an amendment to the Emergency 
Price Control Act, but it is now con- 
tinued under the O.E.S. because it is 
deemed essential to stabilization of 
prices. 

All of the above named carcasses 
and wholesale cuts of meat must carry 
a grade as placed thereon by a meat 
inspector from the Department of 
Agriculture or a statement from the 
Department that a grader was not 
available for the inspection. 

Farm slaughterers are not required 
to have their meat graded by a De- 
partment official as little of such meat 
is placed in regular consumptive chan- 
nels. However, a farm slaughterer 


Who Determines Prices? 


must grade his own meat in accord- 
ance with the regulations. 


New Head of Shippers’ 
ae Ben f 


ED A. PHILLIPS of Baker, Ore- 

gon, a former president of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association and 
also of the Cattle and Horse Raisers 
Association of Oregon, has been 
chosen to serve as president of the 
Northwestern Livestock Shippers’ 
Traffic League. 


In a recent broadcast, Mr. Phillips 
urged postponement of the hearings 
on the westbound meat rate case until 
after the war, saying: 

In my opinion, any changes in freight 
rates that are made at this time would have 
to be rearranged and readjusted following the 
war because we must have a readjustment 
of everything after the war. Surely the arti- 
ficial situations created by war conditions 
themselves and by government regulations— 
considered necessary in carrying on the war 
—would afford the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission no fair opportunity to prescribe freight 
rates now that would be reasonable and 
suitable when peace time comes with all the 
new problems and different conditions that 
will arise. . . 








pwer 





The skill and knowledge of com- 

mission men and packer buyers 
are factors in determining the prices 
at which livestock change ownership 
—not because they determine the 
actual value of the livestock but be- 
cause in their trading they reach an 
agreement regarding the quality 
possessed by the animals and, con- 
sequently, the grade into which they 
fall. 


In normal times, the value of the 
different grades is determined by 
the consuming public. Housewives 
fix a “ceiling” which is entirely in- 


dependent of such factors as pro- 
duction cost and trading procedure. 
At present “ceilings” are fixed by 
government authorities. 


The trading that goes on in the 
“yards” is an effort on the part of 
the salesmen to get full value or the 
“ceiling,” and an effort on the part 
of the buyers to get livestock at a 
price which will not exceed the 
value as determined by consumers: 
Competent salesmen and _ buyers 
whose training enables them to 
“look” under the hide and accurate- 
ly appraise the quality and quantity 





of meat there have little difficulty in 
getting together on a price because 
each knows it is the consuming 
public which determines the value. 


Chav 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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OE BUSH says that in the past month two men in our 
‘town have been called home from their missions here 
on earth. Joe and me knew both men very well over a 


long period of years and enjoyed the acquaintance and 
friendship of both. 


In the obituary given one of the men on the front 
page, with a two-column picture, he was referred to as an 
investment banker, businessman, active as a citizen, a club- 
man, etc., and otherwise extolled—for two columns. The 
other man was dismissed with a short paragraph on the 
inside of the second section without a picture or a writeup, 
and maybe that is all as it should be. But Joe and me 
want to write our little story of the two men without 
using the name or picture of either. Many of the men of 
the range country will know and name them both, as they 
read this little story in our Big Gates on Little Hinges 
column for the August number of the National Wool 
Grower. 


The one man, whom we will name the Investment 
Banker, came out of a university to find his father had 
left him a trust fund providing an income that made life 
easy, too easy; gave him a home in California, one in 
Florida, and trips to Europe and memberships in all the 
top bracket clubs in our town. 


He served on many committees, not because of his 
understanding of things but because of the cash contri- 
butions he could, and did make to many worth-while 
projects our town has put over with civic pride in the 
past fifty years. He was liked by the few people in our 
town who got to know him by anything but his name. 
He was what the world knows as a “good guy” but 
unknown to the people on our Main Street. He was not a 
mixer; he went his way from his club to his office, to his 
apartment, and when he died, one old-timer said, “You 
know, I have known him by name all my life, but the man 
I saw in the casket was the face of a man I had never seen 
before.” 


The other man showed up in our town, a gangling kid 
in search of a job, any kind, and got one tromping wool in 
a wool sack; from that to sheepherding, camptending. 
Spent a lot of money and saved a little; gathered a few 
sheep of his own, became a member of his state wool 
growers’ organization, and when World War No. 1 came 
out from behind the 8-ball, this sheepherder was a top- 
notch wool grower. And like many wool growers in the 
years that followed the war, he was spread out a little thin 
—too much land, too many sheep and too much credit at 
the bank—and in the years of ’30 to ’33, he was one of 
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the growers that was plowed under. But he did not like 
the idea of just lying there in the furrow, so he got up 
and tried it again. 


He was not as young as when he came to our town 
in search of a job, but he knew the sheep business, and 
one banker knew him. So by adding the experience of one 
man with the credit of another, another start was made 
and he was on his way again when the present war clouded 
the issue and called two of his sons to the defense of the 
flag. And now he’s gone, a 17-year-old boy, two daughters 
with their university educations, and his widow will try 
and hold the business together until the boys at the front 
come home, if they do. 


He was not a member of any club; he lived in a 
modest home; his only vacation was the annual meet- 
ings of the state and national wool growers’ associations. 
He was taller than most men, with a fine head of white 
hair, and many men in all the western states never knew 
his surname, but knew and loved and called him, “Steve.” 

To Joe Bush and me, Steve was a friend. We worked 
with him in the sheep camps, played with him at wool 
growers’ conventions—made whoopee in our own way, and 
when the convention was over, went our separate ways 


to sheep ranches in different sections of the intermountain 
West. 


Steve built himself a monument—unknowingly—in 
the hearts of thousands of sheep and cattle men of the 
West who knew and loved him as Steve. And so Joe and 
me will leave him with a prayer that he will find peace 
and contentment in the big range country behind the 
stars. 


Joe Bush says there is something in the life of men 
and women who live the American way of life as they 
find it on the farm, the ranch and the range; who endure 
the sun, the rain, the zero weather of midwinter; who 
see the coming of spring, the growing time of summer, the 
Injun summer of autumn, and the harvest; who not only 
endure the heat and the cold but love the outdoor life 
they live. They produce, often prepare and serve them- 
selves the food they eat; prepare the makeshift shelter 
and make the beds in which they sleep. Their life is as far 
apart from that of those who always walk on pavement 
and play on the well-kept sod of a golf course; who eat 
what is produced and prepared for them; who pay their 
way and sit as boarders at the table—as the stars in 
heaven that cast their reflection in a pool in a valley 
where the four-leaf clover grows. 


Peter Spraynozzle 


The National Wool Grower 
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Around the 
Range Country 


(Continued from page 13) 


Dell, Beaverhead County 


July weather has been rather un- 
satisfactory. The range didn’t grow 
through June and is the shortest in 
years (July 26). 

Very few contracts are being made 
yet on this year’s lamb crop, which 
we estimate at about 10 per cent 
under that of 1942, but fourteen cents 
for fat lambs and 1214 to 13 cents 
for feeders are the prices in those 
made. No ewe lambs have been taken. 

Coyotes are bad in some sections 
and will be worse this fall, a con- 
tributing factor being the inability of 
sheepmen to get the popular types of 
shells for their guns. 

Good herders are hard to get, and 
up to the present we’ve found it hard 
to get sufficient canned goods and 
coffee for those we have. 

Reports indicate that sheepmen are 
not at all pleased with the government 
wool buying set-up. 


Paul R. Martinell 
Alzada, Carter County 


Weather conditions have not been 
favorable for the sheepmen of this 
section this year. The severe winter 
killed some feed and while June was 
fair it did not measure up to that 
month in the past few years. Also, we 
had a lot of dry ewes this year, hence, 
poor lamb yields. And the coyote situ- 
ation is worse than for several years. 

While I haven’t heard of any lamb 
contracts, yearling ewes are selling at 
$8 to $11, the fine wools going as high 
as $10 and the crossbreds getting an 
additional dollar. 

I haven’t any information on gov- 
ernment wool appraisals, but prices 
paid for the 60 per cent of the wool 
sold before that plan became effective 
ranged from 45 to 47 cents. 


O. A. Gilkey 
Idaho 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
with some cool periods and some 
warm spells, and with local showers 
sufficient to be helpful to range plants 
in many higher sections. Grains are 
mostly good, and the harvest is on a 
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Soremouth? 
CUTTER’S ECTHYMA VACCINE 


can prevent it—and, in case of — 
outbreak, tends to shorten its course 





CUTTER Laboratories 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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little earlier than usual. The second 
alfalfa hay crop is being cut. Irrigated 
pastures are good, but lower native 
pastures are getting too dry. Livestock 
are doing fairly well. 


Caldwell, Canyon County 


Feed conditions are good (July 5). 
Haven’t heard of any lamb contraci- 
ing. Coyotes are bad. 


C. Gabiola 
Washington 
Two weeks were slightly below 
normal in temperature, and two 


weeks were somewhat above normal, 
while precipitation was mostly light, 
being inadequate for most rapid 
growth cf native vegetation. Excel- 
lent haying weather prevailed. Pastur- 
age is mostly fairly good, and live- 
stock are making satisfactory gains in 
most sections, though confined to the 
higher areas east of the mountains. 


Ritzville, Adams County 


Since the first of July our feed on 
the summer range has been better 
than last year. We had lots of rain 
in June that’s made grass on the win- 
ter range look very good (August 3). 

We did not save as many lambs as 
we did last year, the average being 
about 100 per cent. There has been 
some contracting of mixed lots of feed- 
er lambs at 13 cents. Most of the 
sheepmen are cutting down their sheep 
numbers on account of the help short- 
age. So far as I know there’s been 
no trouble in getting cars to ship the 
lambs to market, but the runs are 
slow. 

The coyote problem is serious, as 
the government trapper here has too 
much territory to handle, and ammu- 
nition is hard to get. I haven’t been 
able to get any since last winter; 
though I signed for .30-.30 shells, I 
haven’t been able to get any for over 


90 days. The bears are bad and] 
know the coyotes will be after 
sheep come back to the winter range 

Sebastian Etulain 


Oregon 


The month’s temperatures shows! 
rather wide ranges, from unusually 
high some times to as low as free. 
ing in some higher sections at others 
Precipitation was not heavy nor gep. 
eral, being adequate for present needs 
only locally. Corn is improving byt 
small grains suffered from the heat 
Good haying weather prevailed. Pas. 
tures and livestock are mostly doing 
well and are in good condition. 


North Powder, Union County 


I have been in the sheep business 
for many years and a member of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association and 
look forward each month for the issue 
of the National Wool Grower. 











FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 

(BLUESTONE) 

Very economical and very effective. In dry 

powder form. Mix with water. Expels both 

stomach and tape worms. A 20-ounce package 

will make five gallons of drench solution. Thic 

is good for 320 doses for mature sheep, or for 

640 doses for lambs. Price $3.00. 


FRANKLIN 
Tetrachlorethylene Capsules 


For stomach worms, round worms and hook 
worms in sheep, goats and other animals. Sizes 
for adults and lambs. 


FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE 
In Powder Form and Bolus Tablets 
Franklin Brown Beauty 
Screw Worm Killer 
Screw Worm Smear 62 
Franklin Blood Stopper 


A handy powder that clots the blood, 
quickly stopping the flow. 


EAR PUNCHES 
BRANDING PAINT 


SHEARS 








FRANKLIN The big new Franklin catalog is full of valu- 
CATALOG able information. Get your free copy from your 


local Franklin Drug Store Dealer. Or write to 


FREE 
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FRANKLI 


FRANKLIN 


PRODUCTS 


Set Franklin Products Protect Your Shoop 


Vaccinate Against Soremouth 
with FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Vaccination against contagious sore- 
mouth is accomplished by scratching the 
outer layer of the skin and applying the 
vaccine to the scratches by means of a 
stiff brush. 

Price lc per dose 


Special Soremouth leaflet free on request 


MIXED INFECTIONS IN SHEEP 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia, complicated 
with other associated infections involv- 
ing the respiratory organs and often the 
intestinal tract, is common in sheep. 


FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN 
(OVINE) 
This formula consists of killed bacteria 
(including hemorrhagic septicemia or- 
ganisms) isolated from infections in 
sheep. Price 5c per dose. 


the nearest Franklin office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
aah r LOS ANGELES 


WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY 


PROTECT 


Drug Store Agencies Throughout the West 


THE STOCKMAN'S 


PRODUCTS FOR CATTLE 


Immunize Against 
BLACKLEG 


with one small dose of the powerfully 
potent 


Blackleg Bacterin 
Concentrated Culture 


Largest selling brand on the market. 
10c per dose; less in quantity. 


Double Protection 
for the price of one. Protect against both 
Blackleg and Malignant Edema. 


FRANKLIN Clostridium 
Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 
10c a dose; less in quantity. 


FRANKLIN Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
Approved for use in eliminating 
Bang’s Disease. 








35c a dose; less in quantity. 


PROFIT 
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Some of the sheepmen in this part 
of eastern Oregon sold their wool be- 
fore April 25; those who did not took 
, loss. I donated mine to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at a ceil- 
ing price of 36 cents set by O. P. A. 
My neighbor sold his wool to Draper 
& Company for 41% cents, ceiling 
price set by someone else; both clips 
were alike. 


The O. P. A. also placed a maximum 
price of $20 per ton on hay in several 
of the western states, with a 40 per 
cent increase in the operation of sheep 
over last year. A grower getting 36 
cents for wool and paying $20 per ton 
for hay will not be in business next 
year. If the government duplicates 
this low-priced wool program in 1944, 
a large percentage of the sheepmen 
will be forced out of the business. 


With O. P. A. irregularities and the 
increased cost of operating, no money 
available for coyote control, and am- 
munition hard to obtain, I believe the 
only choice the sheepman has is to 
sell out while he has a chance to sal- 
yvage something from his outfit. 


Ross Jones 
California 


Temperatures fluctuated, around 
normal at times, somewhat above and 
at times somewhat below, along the 
coast and over the interior valleys, 
but were generally seasonal and fa- 
vorable. Showers were generally neg- 
ligible, which is normal for the month. 
Pasturage is dry, even in the moun- 
tains, but feed is adequate, and live- 
stock are in good or satisfactory con- 
dition in all sections. 


Willits, Mendocino County 


We have no complaints about range 
feed conditions; they are better (Au- 
gust 1) than for the previous three 
years. Our most serious problem at 
present is marketing our lambs. The 
trop was much larger than last year’s 
and now there are thousands of them 
in this section that a few weeks ago 
were good killers without a market. 
These lambs have been running on the 
dry ranges and are deteriorating fast 
and holding the ewes down, and a 
large part of them will be a total 
loss. Always before there has been 
fready market for the light lambs 

this area. 


This year our only income from our 
sheep has been the wool, which has 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 




















SAVE AND SERVE 
FOR FUTURE SECURITY 


Regardless of when we win the war we are fighting for continued 
freedom, we must always be aware of the terrific cost all of us as 
citizens must pay. 

To win, all of us must buy War Bonds to the full limit of our ability, 
but in addition we must build up a cash reserve for the trying years 
ahead. 

A substantial and growing Savings Account in one of these First 
Security Banks is a sure means to that end. 


x * 
FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 


With branches in Ogden, Provo, Logan, 
Bingham, Magna, Richmond, Park City 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Of Salt Lake City 
With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 


Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


National Association 


With branches in Boise, Blackfoot, Emmett, 
Gooding, Hailey, Idaho Falls, Jerome, 
Montpelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, 
Payette, Pocatello, Preston, Rexburg, St. 
Anthony, Shoshone. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Members of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sheep worms go through the first 
stages of development in the pas- 
ture. Keep the worm eggs from 
developing at this stage and you 
protect your flock from worm 
infestation at the source. 


That is exactly what a new 
way of using PTZ, the phenothi- 
azine remedy of Dr. Hess & 
Clark, does. What you do is mix 
1 part of PTZ Powder with 10 
parts salt and keep this mixture 
in the salt-box all the time. 
This way the sheep get a little 
PTZ every day—enough to keep 
the worm eggs from developing. 
It is the modern, simple, easy 
way to control worms. 


For a therapeutic or worm- 
expelling dose, give your flock 
PTZ Pellets or the new PTZ 
Powder in a drench. It insures 
an accurate dose. Get PTZ, 
either Powder or Pellets, from 
your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-tless & Clark, Inc 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





run about two pounds lighter per 
fleece in comparison with the average 
of the past few years. 

At this time meat is the hardest 
thing to get for our camps. It-is also 
quite difficult to get herders, as wages 
are too high on the basis of returns in 
the industry. 

I have taken a 10 per cent loss in 
my lamb crop through coyotes this 
year. I cannot get any ammunition 


at all for .25-.35 rifles. 


J. D. Sagehorn 
Nevada 


The weather was mostly too warm 
and too dry, with increased fire haz- 
ard, deficient water supplies, and slow 
growth of native vegetation generally. 
Irrigated hay crops were satisfactory, 
but native hay was not so good. 
Ranges generally were too dry, but 
were still affording enough feed to 
maintain livestock in normal condi- 
tion for the season. Lambs were mov- 
ing to market steadily. Ranges still 
show the beneficial effects of the good 
June rains in northern counties. 


Elko, Elko Ceunty 


All of our sheep move to the sum- 
mer range about the middle of June 
and conditions there do not vary 
much, although this year the forage 
was a little late in developing. 

We are having some trouble in get- 
ting sufficient herders, and it seems to 
me it would be a good thing if the 
government would import some young 
Basque herders. Although the Farm 
Bureau has given us some help in the 
labor shortage, the problem is far 
from solved. 

A few lamb contracts have been 
made at 13 and 13%, including both 
fat lambs and feeders. There haven’t 
been any sales in ewes, and the only 
grower I know whose wool has been 
handled under the government plan 
was disappointed with the results. 

Coyotes are getting worse each 
year. A. E. McBride 


Utah 


Mostly dry, hot weather prevailed, 
though with occasional, local relief by 
summer showers. Storage water was 
deficient and grains ripened prema- 
turely. Light yields of wild hay were 
reported. Persistent drying winds 
desiccated even forage grasses and 
plants. Some oats were being cut for 
hay and wild hay cutting was begin- 





ning generally. 


Livestock generally 
were doing fairly well. 


Vernal, Uintah County 


Range conditions are pretty goo; 
(July 27), about equal to those of lag 
year. The spring range is dry by 
the feed is good. Some feeder lamb, 
are being contracted at 13 cents , 
pound. I think the lamb crop is some 
what smaller than last year’s. 

We still do not have a full quot, 
of herders; also finding it hard to get 
jam and bacon, and the coffee dog 
not last from one stamp to the next, 

Coyotes are bad this year, but 
they’ve always been bad here. 

Clifton W. McCoy 


Price, Carbon County 


At this time (July 27) the cond- 
tion of the summer range is about the 
same as in the last three or four years, 
The situation in regard to coyotes js 
very bad. I have to hire my own trap- 
per and can’t get any ammunition. 

Fat lambs are being contracted at 
13 cents and feeders at 121% cents, 

Bernard Iriart 


Garrison, Millard County 


July has been hot and dry, with- 
out storms of any kind (the 20th), 
and due to so many late frosts, feed 
on the high ranges is late. There is 
no lack of coyotes; they’re worse than 
in previous years. 

From 121% to 13.60 cents per pound 
is the presert price range on feeder 
lambs. I think the lamb crop as a 
whole is not so large this year. 

I haven’t heard the results of ap- 
praisals of wools from this section un- 
der the government plan. However, 
about 90 per cent of the clip was sold 
direct to dealers early in the season 
at 41 to 4314 cents. 

We are having trouble in getting 
sufficient canned goods, sugar, and 
coffee for our camps. 

Heckethorn & Johansen 


Colorado 


Temperatures averaged near o 
somewhat above normal as a rule, 
with less than the usual amount of 
showers in most sections. However, 
pasturage, where mostly used by live 
stock, has continued sufficient in most 
sections. While rain is needed every: 
where, more especially in south 
central counties, livestock continue i 
good or excellent shape. 
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Hotchkiss, Delta County 

Feed conditions since the first of 
the month have been good but the 
range is drying up rapidly (July 29). 
At that it is a little better than for 
the past two years at this time. 

The labor problem is still with us. 
While we’ve had some assistance from 
government agencies, help is poor and 
yndependable. Likewise we have met 
up with the soy bean and cottonseed 
cake shortage. As in other sections, 
coyotes are much worse than in past 
years. 

The early returns on the wools pur- 
chased under the government set-up 
were very unsatisfactory but late ones 
have come as hoped for. 

Louis & Enos Hotchkiss 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 


We haven’t had any rain, and feed 
conditions are not as good (July 30) 
as in the past couple of years. 

The lamb crop was about 10 per 
cent below last year’s and so far has 
not come up to expectations. 

Shortage of herders, difficulties in 
getting sufficient canned goods, and 
heavy losses from coyotes are some 
more of our problems. 


Gobbo Brothers 
Olathe, Montrose County 


We have had enough rain recently 
to put the range in fair condition and 
livestock are now doing well (July 
29). 

There is much dissatisfaction with 
the returns on wools sold under the 
government plan. Clips are bringing 
from two to five cents below deal- 
ers’ offers early this year. 

The lamb crop is about the same as 
last year, possibly a little larger in 
size, but none of it is moving yet. 

We haven’t had any serious trouble 
in getting food supplies, except for 
sugar. And we have sufficient help of 
kind. A federal agency brought some 
Navajo Indians in but they were not 
satisfactory. Also due to a scarcity of 
trappers, coyotes are increasing. 


S. J. Harris 
New Mexico 


Temperatures were generally about 
or somewhat above the normal for the 
month, while showers occurred fre- 
quently, and were rather well distrib- 
uted, going far to relieve the serious 
drought condition on the public range. 
While ranges as still pretty spotty, 
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they are improving generally, and live- 
stock are largely in good condition. 


Aztec, San Juan County 


Most of the sheep in this district 
are summered on the San Juan Na- 
tional Forest in Colorado where there 
has been ample rain and the ranges 
are in excellent condition (August 1). 
Our winter ranges need rain badly, 
however. 

Quite a lot of our fat lambs have 
already been contracted for October 
delivery at $13.25 to $13.40 per hun- 
dred. Not many of the sheepmen have 
had the returns on the sale of their 
wools under the government plan, but 
of those who have, some are dissatis- 
fied and others seem to feel all right 
about the transaction. 

So far as I know the supply of herd- 
ers is sufficient, and personally I have 
been able to secure ample food sup- 
plies for my outfit. The coyote men- 
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ace is worse, as fewer government 


trappers have been working. 
J. Frank Ridenour 


Clovis, Curry County 


Range conditions are about 15 per 
cent short of the two preceding years, 
with only spotted showers and pros- 
pects for feed crops far below those 
of several years past. 

The meat situation is a very se- 
rious problem with no beef to be had, 
killing plants all closed, and cattle 
numbers increasing. Business men cry 
to Washington for relief and a young 
man comes along, listens, passes the 
buck to Albuquerque, to Denver, to 
Chicago, thence to Washington where 
the complaint reaches a permanent 
pigeonhole, and that is the last of 


mass meetings and clamor to eat our 
beef and lamb. 

The number of lambs saved this 
year is about 10 per cent less than 





MOLASSES 


A ‘COOD MIXER 
GRAIN or ROUGHAGE 


Mixed with any other feedstuff, 
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Please send booklet.to: 





Molasses provides: Palatability (most 
appetizing feed known); high feeding 
value, practically equal to grain; essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals, as shown 
by independent laboratory vests. * 
Besides these advantages, it reduces 
feed bills. * If your Dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for prices, ship- 
ping information. 


Complete, 28-page 
illustrated booklet, 
“FEEDING FOR 
PROFIT.” Mail post 
card or coupon 
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The PACIFIC MOLASSES COMPANY 
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SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3%. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 


Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 














Kills all 


COOPER'S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.95 at yourdealer, For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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in past years. We do not raise any fat 
lambs, marketing the crop as feed- 
ers, and within recent weeks no con- 
tracting has been done. I don’t believe 
we'll have any trouble in getting cars 
for shipping, as the Santa Fe seems 
to get them with a few days’ notice. 

There is a serious situation in coy- 
otes; they’re about 20 per cent more 
numerous than last year, and ammu- 
nition can’t be had here. 


Help is impossible; governemnt 
agencies stall and pass the buck in- 
stead of really helping the producers. 

In my opinion, the livestock indus- 
try, with numbers pyramided year 
after year, is facing complete chaos 
within a very few years unless we are 
permitted to eat the beef and lamb 
we’ve been urged and prodded to pro- 
duce. Common sense seems to be in 
absolute blackout in Washington. 


P. E. Jordan 


Hope, Eddy County 


At this time (July 15) we have had 
good rains and feed is plentiful, but 
prior to July we’d had an extremely 
dry spell, extending from last fall. 

Our lambing percentage was under 
last year’s. None of the crop is mar- 
keted as fat, and the present range 
on contract prices for feeders is 1114 
to 13 cents. Yearling ewes are sell- 
ing at $12 a head, both fine wools 
and crossbreds. 

We sold our wool in March at 45 
cents a pound, as against 4314 cents 
last year. Altogether I think about a 
third of the wool in this section was 
sold early to the dealers at 38 to 47 
cents. 


It’s hard to get bacon, lard and 
beans, but we’ve had sufficient coffee 
to satisfy our needs. We have plenty 
of herders at present. 


Coyotes are numerous in this sec- 
tion. 


J. H. Clements 
Arizona 


Temperatures were mostly well 
above normal, too high for the best 
interests of rangemen, and showers 
were not sufficiently heavy nor gen- 
eral to relieve the drought, except in 
part locally. Ranges continue thin 
and poor as a general rule, and live- 
stock are in fair to poor condition, 
with no immediate prospects of im- 
provement. 











DOLLARS 


When the war is over, problems 
of readjustment are pretty sure 
to come. 


And when they do, it's going to 
be handy to have a nics, safe bal- 
ance tucked away on the right 
side of the ledger. 


There may be equipment to buy 
—markets to re-establish—men to 
re-employ—taxes to pay—many 
problems to solve. 


That's why dollars invested in war 
bonds today are Double-Duty Dol- 
lars. They help to bring Victory 
today—they will be good to have 
as savings when you need them 
most—after the war. 


For complete and economical live- 
stock financing use your local 
Bank of America or apply at the 
Livestock Loan Department, 25 
New Montgomery Street, 
Francisco, or 650 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL T3Y5\23 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Springerville, Apache County 

July has been a very dry, hot month 
for all altitudes from seven thousand 
feet down, although some showers the 
ist three days of the month brought 
, little relief. The higher altitudes 
have been normal. 

The lamb crop, I should think, is 
10 per cent smaller than last year, 
jue to labor shortage. No contracts 
made yet on feeder lambs, but fat 
lambs are bringing 25 cents dressed. 
Have heard of no sales of any breed- 
ing ewes, and there are a lot for sale. 

Herders are very scarce, and mostly 
dd, lame or half-blind and one-eyed. 
Some help has been shipped in from 
(ld Mexico for farm help, but no 
sheep herders that I know of. 

Ihave heard of no returns on wool 
sold under the government plan; the 
bulk of the clip, however, was sold 
before the government took over, at 
very satisfactory prices. My wool sold 
for 40 cents in March. 

The most difficult food supplies to 
obtain are lard, salt pork, pinto beans, 
and dried fruit. 

In my locality coyotes are no more 
plentiful than last year, but greatly 
inreased in some other parts of Ari- 
wna. Up to date I have been unable 
to secure any ammunition. 

T. J. Hudspeth 


Flagstaff, Coconino County 


It’s very dry here (July 10); in fact 
we are having the longest period with- 
out rain in the last ten years. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are sell- 
ing at $14 a head and crossbreds at 
$13. No feeder contracts are being 
made, but 1414 cents is the contract 
price on fat lambs. 

I shipped my wool to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and have 
not yet had the sales returns. Most 
of the wool of this section was sold to 
the dealers early in the year at 40 to 
46 cents. 

Having no trappers, we are unable 
to cope with the coyote problem at 
all and the situation is very bad. It’s 
also impossible to get sufficient am- 
munition. 

M. P. Espil 


Western Texas 


Seasonable temperatures prevailed, 
Promoting the growth of all vegeta- 
tion having ample moisture, and mois- 
ture was sufficient for present needs 
of forage in most sections. Some 
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Grand Cham- 
pion Lamb— 
1942, Fat Lamb 
Show, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
Raised on 

Calf Manna by 
Floyd Burns, 
Hardin, 
Missouri. 


Grand Champion of 1941 
American Royal Show—Sold 
for $166 — Raised on Calf 
Manna by Jack Sudderth, 
Garber, Oklahoma. 


Champion Ram Lamb, 
1938, California State Fair, 
Junior Division — Raised on 
Calf Manna by Gladstone 
Reed, Jr., Rises, California. 


“Sheep Experts’ Are Not The Only Unes 
Producing brand Champions With 


Calf Manna 


Almost every week, every year for the past 5 years famous sheep breeders of 
America have written us what they have accomplished feeding Calf Manna to bucks, 
ewes, and lambs. Such men as John Dooly of Salt Lake City, Utah; Godfrey Priddy 
of Portland, Oregon; Harry Kahn of Fort Worth, Texas; Coffin Bros. of Yakima, 
Washington, etc. They have written to say that Calf Manna saved their lambs; 
added much to their profits; helped solve their breeding problems. 





J. F. Walker, Woodbine Farms, Gambier, Ohio, wrote us awhile back: 





The records of the awards at the leading Eastern shows for the last few years is proof 
of the quality of our Southdowns and of our Corriedales which we are showing under the 
name of Midwest Corriedale Co. . We are starting our lambs off on Calf Manna 
at about 2 weeks of age. Some of our *Corriedale ewes with twin lambs now have over 
100 pounds of lamb at 75 days of age. We have Southdown single lambs that are making 
right at a pound a day of gain. We are using a ration about one-half Calf Manna in our 
creeps . . . We feel it is the best feed for young lambs we ever used. 











But these experts are not the only ones that succeed with Calf Manna. Every 
year for the past 5 years at shows all over the United States boys and girls have 
accomplished wonders. A few of the many examples are shown here. 


There’s only one way to get Calf Manna results and to realize Calf Manna 
profits with sheep—and that is to feed Calf Manna. 


Address 
ALBERS RESEARCH FARM 
1060 Stuart Building 
Seattle 11, Washington 


A Little Does So Much. Send Today 
for Free Booklet, “Common Sense 
Feeding of Livestock.” 











OGDEN'S LAMBS ARE IN 
DEMAND 


Packer and feeder buyers from 


Illinois to California are daily pur- 


chasers on the OGDEN MARKET. 
This concentrated demand and keen 
competition means greater profits 


for you, Mr. Sheepman. 


SELL OR FEED AT OGDEN 
“THE BEST FOR THE WEST" 











For Over 56 Years 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Has provided the sheepmen of the West with 


Unexcelled Selling Service 


Houses at the leading Central Markets, including 
Ogden, Denver, Omaha, St. Joseph, Chicago, Sioux City, 
Kansas City and South St. Paul, 


manned by experienced salesmen, places 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


in position to direct or divert your shipments to whichever market 
will absorb your offerings to the best advantage. 


WE DO NOT SPECULATE, THUS MAKING 
The Clay Way the Safe Way 




















ik R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Paragon Printing Co. Wool Merchants 
ae | PRINTERS 273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


of Publications - Books 





Catalogues - Directories 





and Commercial Job Work 
Ruling - Engraving - Binding - 


Dial 3-5897 
38-5898 


TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Boston. Mass. 














shortages of water were reported 
where light winds did not turn th 
wind pumps. Ranges are curing sa. 
isfactorily, and livestock marketing jg 
rising sharply. Cattle were making 
good gains. 


Christoval, Tom Green County 

Hot weather prevails (July 10) an 
the range is somewhat drier than jt 
was last year. 

There has been some delay in the 
handling of the Texas wools under the 
government purchase plan, so no re 
turns have been made yet. Most of 
the 1943 clip grown in this section 
will be sold under the plan as only 
about 25 per cent of it was purchased 
by dealers prior to the issuance of the 
wool-takeover order. Around 45 cents 
was paid then. .- J. H. O’Harrow 


Sydney, Audstralia 
Ram Sales 


E 1943 Sydney Ram Sales, held 

three days beginning May 31, re 
corded the highest prices paid for rams 
since 1929. Eleven hundred and twen- 
ty-eight Merino rams averaged about 
$280 each as compared with 953 sold 
in 1942 at an average of $117. 

Five Merino stud rams sold for over 
$4,000 each and the top stud brought 
$6,120. 

On the 123 Corriedale rams offered 
at the sale'the top was $1,326, and 
the average $200. 

Two other breeds were sold with 
which we in the United States are not 
so familiar: Dorset Horns and Border 
Leicester. These rams averaged $119 
and $168 each, respectively. 


New Manager for 


Ogden Stock Yards 


. “DICK” ALBRIGHT, who is 
well known to readers of the Wool 
Grower as one of its market reporters, 
is the new general manager of the 
Ogden (Utah) Union Stock Yards, 
which is a branch of the Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company. He _ succeeds 
K. E. Daugherty, who is entering pri- 
vate business. 

Associated with the Denver Stock 
Yard Company for twelve years in 
various capacities, Mr. Albright be 
came traffic manager and assistant to 
the general manager at the Ogden 
yards in February, 1942. That posi 
tion is now being filled by E. E. Marsh. 
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Contributors to the 
Wool Fund in July 


CALIFORNIA 


Evan Ledford 


Saulque & Moulos 


Howard D. Smith. 


COLORADO 


4, A. Anderson 

Joe Aukeman 

inderson Bros. 

Robert L. Alexander 

William Anderson 

Alva Adams 

frank Anderson 

Harry Adams 

August Bellgardt 

R, J. Briscoe 

4. F. Braswell 

4, B, Bullerdick 

fd. Bates" 

Eimer: Bair 

Vernon Bruce 

Alex Bengel 

Edgar W. Bray 

§ L, Barnett 

wm. E. Bray 

R. I. Buffham 

R. Borcherdt 

Bird & Vandeburg 

Harry Briggs 

Jesse Barrow 

Ellery E. Burford 

J. D. Bowen 

Monte Blevins 

A. E, Busey 

¢. C. Bishop 

Ed Bates 

Stewart Collins 

Robert Cain 

Arthur Carlson 

Clem Bros 

@ark Collins 

Art Carpenter 

John J. Cerise 

Roy Cox 

Elmo Cooper 

John Collins 

Randall Dix 

Harry Dean 

Floyd Dove 

Tom Dever 

J.P. Dunn 

Mrs. Fred Donley 

Mary Duplice 

€ W. Downer 

Albert Duraux 

G. A. Dundsdon 

Grant Dowe 

Louis Bisaquirre 

Lee Eresuma 

Rodney Evans 

Fender Bros. 

Fassett & Wolfe 

Grand Valley Wool 
Pool 

Roger C. Gleason 
O. Goforth 

Green & Bailey 

Albert Grange 

Gilbert Gillian 

L, Elton Gent 

J.J. Gerbac & Sons 

0. D. Glenn 

Eugene A. Huser 

Dan A. Huges 

J. 8. Hoffman 

Dan H. Hughes 

Genevieve Hartig 

Regis K. Halandras 

C. V. Hallenbeck 

Hulburt Bros. 


A. V. Harris 
Virgil Halcomb 
Fred Hart 


E. C. Hotchkiss 


Paul Kay 

A. C. Lathrop 
Louis J. Love 

. Lathrop 
= Lough 
Ernie Langhoff 
R. W. Leonard 
F. R. Lujan 
Raymond Lehman 
Oscar Luiman 
Basil McKissen 
Zace Martin 
Harold Madsen 
Arthur McLane 
Frank Morgan 
Andrew Maneotis 
Mallon & Vivian 
James McNulty 
J. R. Mills 

Fred McDonald 
J. L. Mayne 

Joe McDaniels 

P. O. McCabe 
Middle Ranch Co. 
Marvin Mitchell 
Blair McTaggart 
Middle Park Wool 

Pool 

Byron Otteson 
Charles Oliver 

E. M. Pierce 
Angelo Poulas 
Chester Price 
Irving Parkhurst 
Hallie Parkhurst 
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Otis Porter 
J. K. Perkins 
Otis & S. H. Porter 


Jesse Pratt 

Cc. M. Quigley 

E. A. Richardson 

Angelo Rapasardi 

F. P. Ricketts 

Arthur B. Robert 

William Reyton 

Routt County Wool 
Pool 

Victor Riley 

Schuvler Summers 

Frank Smith 

Tra Sparks 

George Spalding 

N. D. Smith 

Cc. O. Shanks 

W. O. Shults 

Brendon Sullivan 

Vv. O. Smith 

D. R. Seeley 

Paul Sylvester 

Robert Sewell 

Schmid Bros. 

Mrs. W. E. Stapleton 

Clell Turner 

Charles Thomas 

Louis Terliamis 

Gus & Angelo Theos 

Robert Templeton 

R. D, Taylor 

Louis Visintainer 

Leo F. Veo 

John Vaos 

Minford Vaughn 

James J. Vagneuer 

Harvey M. Wilson 

Haler Witbeck 

P. C. Whitely 

Jess Weaver 

Marsh Williams 


Hills Land & CattleL. S. Wyman 
Co. Fred Werbonig 
George R. Hotchkiss H. C. Wihr 

L. E. Jacobs Cc. W. Wieben 


George W. Johnson 
Donald Jolley 
Leslie Jewell 

Henry Jolley 

8 B. Jewell 

Paul Jensen 

W. C. Jiams 
Robert Kraai 

Rosie Karns 

H. Kreuger 


Williams Bros. 
Woods Bros. 
Bailey Wilson 
Frank Weatherly 
Corbin Wright 
Frank Williams 
John Wilson 
George M. Young 
Ben Zarlings 
Nellie Zeldenthuis 


George & Olive Kerlu 


August, 1943 


IDAHO 


Aberdeen L. S.. Mktg.Geo. D. Hansen 
Assn. Peter M. Hansen 
R. Howard Andrus R. P. Hansen 
Barlow and Loveland George Johnson 
G. Bengoshea Kasiska Sheep Co. E. Brinel 
Levi Bodily , a vente wii Sceed Calis 
ille Woo Mala Joo 00 ae eg 
wr irorate Assn. Edgar Moody Arthur Callahan 


Pete Ringstveit D. 
Triggoe Ree 

L. H. Sorley 

R, F. Tennant 
Gus Voss 


Woolsey & 
Killenen 

Ang Wittkopp 
Wigdahl Bros. 


OREGON 


Dennis Linehan 
J. M. McEwen 
Virgil Moon 


bins . Ebar Bros Pat Obiaque 
oe nin 4 en — Martin Esneola M. J. O'Toole 
Jess Croft Harry Pappas Harvey Hamilton B. O'Keefe 
Leon Contor Stewart Bros. Gabriel Inde onset a wey 
Leonard D. Cox & Claud Sutton J. R. Jenkins anita» gg 
Sons Lester Twitchell D, T. Jones erg) 
Geo. Dunn acpi eer UTAH 
* . Blias John Teeples 4 
and ural. L. E. Winschell Smile Brochier Christensen &, Jones 
E. W. Hansen Romane Zubieta William Bishop Cc. A. Christiansen 
Joseph Higley V. S. Barney Cc. Christiansen 
ONTANA W. H. Basset Fred Douglas 
MONT Emerson Blackham Delta Sheep Associa- 
Bacon & Nemnitz John Granno W. L. Bunker tion 
Alva Collins T. M. Huddiburg Avon Barney A. Dunn 
Glen Cooley Rier Ideland Bert Brinkerhoff Ford DeJournette 
Dryer & Undum Soren Kirkgard H. Orsen Bagley Lorin Dutson 
John Doran Arnold Lee Iver Christensen Evan Evans 
A. W. Eynon S. Oftdal George H. Corry El Fowles 
Erling Fosfield John Omdal Ww. C. Cole B. Gould 










It’s The Favorite 
In Our Camp! 







x Tastes Better 
x Keeps Fresh Longer 


—Say Sheepmen 








WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


4%% LOANS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Lee Gronning Jesse Rock 
Peter Gronning B. H. Roberts 
Hadfield & BetteridgeR. Robinson 
LeRoy Hanson Pete Souravlis 
R. P. Hilton S. S. Simpson 
H. P. Hansen H. C. Simpson 
Oren Jensen Wm. Thomas 
John Jouflas Ren Sampson 
O. A. Johnson M. H. Sharp 
Alvin L. & Wm. D. Del Singleton 
Jackson Dewey Sanford 


William Johnson Elmo Sorenson 

George J. Jorgensen David G. Smith 
Fenton Keele A. E. Stephensen 
Lorenzo Lee Alson & Deward 


Douglas Mills Shiner 
Herman Munster D. G. Smith 
A. C. Millett M. A. & Blanche 
Leo Morley Smith 
H. Madsen John Salevourakis 
Nephi Suffolk Associ-Shiner Brothers 
ation N. Sorenson 
Cyril Nelson J. H. Singleton 
Ronald Nielsen Joseph Shaw 
A. Newby Frelen Shurtz 
L. M. Nickla H. Torgensen 
Pete Ospital P. A. Washburn 
David Olsen Jr. Elmer Winget 
I. J. Ogden O. Washburn 
O. Ogden H. Winget 
Homer Olsen Max Wilson 
David Olsen Jr. Melvin Winget 
oO. Olsen L. Winget 


Clifford Olsen Ivan M. Wright 
A. Parson William H. Walker 
Jack Powers W. E. Young 

S. Parson Max Yergensen 
Carl Pace 


WYOMING 


J. M. Andrews W. G. Leavitt 
I. E. Bryan Wiliam Murdock 
Brown Bros. Chas. Miranda 


Box Creek LivestockCamille Mazet 

Co. Mosegard & Buchanan 
Bridger Valley Wool William MacFie 

& Lamb Pool Cecil Miller 
H. L. Bassett Harold Pearson 


Cc. W. Dye John Phifer 
Euler Bros. & Sinn Melilah Russell 
A. Ewen Harry E. & Earl C. 


Russell 
Charles F. Russell 
William J. Smith 
Cc. E. Sanborn 


Figure 8 Sheep Co. 
Tom Fleming 
Gordon & Frison 
B. Greenough 


Cc. Hyatt Twidale Bros. 
Cc. Howe Wesley K. Wiker, 
. S. Jones Agent 


J. Kleinschmidt Walters Bros. 
G. & R. Leavitt Dick & Loyd Walker 


Meat Quotas 


E War Food Administration has 

announced an increase in the 
swine quota for each local slaughterer 
for the month of August from 85 to 
90 per cent of the total live weight of 
swine which he slaughtered in the cor- 
responding month of 1941. Quotas on 
all other meats remain the same: 80 
per cent for lamb and mutton and 65 
per cent for beef and veal. 

Another order provides that any 
commercial slaughterer may deliver 
during the month of August, in addi- 
tion to his quota, an amount of pork 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the slaugh- 
terer’s pork quota base for quota pe- 
riod 4 (July 1 to September 30, 1943). 

In the states of California, Oregon, 
and Washington a commercial slaugh- 
terer may deliver during August in 
addition to his quota an amount of 
lamb and mutton equivalent to 7 per 
cent of the slaughterer’s quota base 
for quota period 4. 

Both orders became effective Au- 
gust 1. 


Op miei 
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Increase in Texas 
¢ - a i, ; e 
Warehouse Fee Vermitted 
FFECTIVE August 5 the Office o 
Price Administration permitte 
the wool warehousemen in the Stat 
of Texas to charge for the service ¢ 
handling domestic shorn wool unde 
the 1943 Wool Handler’s Agreemen 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(a) their maximum prices established 
for the service as allowed by the Gen. 
eral Maximum Price Regulation or (b) 
one cent per pound of wool. 

The one cent per pound handling 
fee represents an increase of 14 cent 
over the maximum rate previously 
charged by most Texas warehousemen, 
The price of wool will not be changed 
by this regulation, but the increased 
cost will be absorbed by the producers 
themselves. However, this fee is low- 
er than most handlers’ rates in other 
parts of the country, which rates 
range from 114 to 214 cents per pound 
higher. 

Chief Appraiser Durham Jones, the 
latter part of July, announced the ap 
pointment of G. W. Shield of San An- 
gelo as regional appraiser in that state, 
He succeeds Ernest Woodward, who 
had resigned as of August 1. Mr, 
Shield for six years has been ware 
houseman for Joe B. Blakeney and 
widely acquainted in the trade. 


eat Boards Research 
Program 


ESEARCH projects to be sponsor: 

ed by the National Live Stock 

and Meat Board at various institutions 

this year were approved at a recent 

meeting of its Advisory Nutrition and 
Research Committee. They include: 

A study of the comparative nutritional 
value of various fats, Dr. George O. Burr, 
University of Minnesota. 

Use of lard in the treatment of eczema, 
Dr. Arild E. Hansen, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Retention of vitamins in braising beef, Dr. 
Evelyn G. Halliday, University of Chicago. 

Retention of vitamins in roasting beef, 
Dr. Sylvia Cover and Dr. P. B. Pearson, Texas 
A. and M. College. 

Cooking pork, lamb, and veal by various 
methods, Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Continuation of the study of Nutritional 
Cytopenia, Dr. Paul L. Day, University of 
Arkansas School of Medicine. j 

Other work at the University of Chi- 
cago and Nebraska is also being con 
sidered by the committee. 








The National Wool Grower 








